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THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


BY C. W. 


Ir was a bright and beauteous morning of a 
balmy May-day, and the heavy dew of the previ- 
ous night hung in glittering drops adown the bend- 
ed tips of the waving grass and dallied sportively 
among the petals of the garden flowers and shook 
itself from the branches of tiny fruit trees, whose 
incipient buds foretold an abundance of harvest, 
and then with a finale, wherein were blended 


much of nature and little of art, ascended almost | 


imperceptibly toward heaven as noiselessly as do 
the spirits of those made perfect by the Eternal. 
From amid the scented blossoms of the orchard 
trees sang, in most delicious harmony, the robin 
and wren, their little voices mingling in most per- 
fect unison, while the neighboring oaks and ma- 
ples bore upon their spreading branches whole 


troupes of feathered choristers, whose notes of | 


melody were borne to the ear upon the gentle 
breeze in most acceptable profusion. The face 
of nature looked happy and gay as the first dawn- 
ings ot an impulsive love, and smiled as joyously 
in the pleasant landscape which bloomed around 
as does the face of artless beauty when met by the 
tender glances of manly admiration. It was in- 


deed a bright and lovely morning, and he who | 


could look abroad without emotion upon the green 
fields and glorious lavishment of Nature’s beauties 
which everywhere met the eye, could never hope 
to appreciate aught of good or beautiful in God’s 
handiwork. 

A fit morning was this far a consummation of 
happiness upon the hearts of two of Earth’s crea- 
tures. An opening prospect and promise of joy 
which seemed to predict an infinity of earthly 
pleasure to their loving natures. As upon the ce- 
lestial horizon was discerned no dusky outline of 
a cloud to mar the brilliancy of the sunlight which 
gleamed supreme, so upon the broad expanse of 
futurity which promisingly unfolded its hopes to 
view were written no doubting fears, no prophetic 
words of warning to chill their youthful hearts.— 
Lovingly, trustingly, sincerely, confident in each 
other’s promises, and reciprocal in deepest affec- 
tion, two hearts, mistrusting their powers of en- 
durance in the midst of life trials, if alone and un- 
supported, now went forth in the strength and 
purity of innocence and love to join their hopes 
and aspirations at God’s altar, where, in the sha- 
dow of the holy sanctuary, they might invoke from 
Him a blessing to cheer them on. And who that 
acknowledges the impressive truths of heavenly 
encouragement, of celestial rewards and punish- 
ments, as well as terrestrial pains and penalties, 
could doubt that their prayers and supplications 
went up effectually to the throne of Grace. 

Rosa Gay had long been “ the pride of the vil- 
lage” of Cosworth, and the universal favorite of all 
who knew her. Possessing beauty without arro- 
gance, dignity without pride, modesty without af- 
fectation, and intellectuality without pedantry, she 
imperceptibly won the hearts of all the villagers 
and sportively wielded her powers of fascination 
alike overold and young. To the former she was 


HOLDEN. 


all deference and respec:, listening to and profiting 


'by the admonitions of aged matrons with their 


querulous reasoning and faulty logic ; to the latter 
attentive, kind and considerate. Advancing no 
opinions of her own without a certainty of their 
correctness, she insensibly gained upon the affec- 
tions and confidence of her mates, and when but 
a child was endowed by the popular voice with 
the qualities and acuteness of a woman. ‘This 


| general adulation, this perpetual worshipping at 





the shrine of her superior genius did not warp and 
contract the better qualities of her heart; on the 
contrary, she, who was bowed down to as embo- 
died inspiration, strove to deserve and retain the 
respect and love of her admirers, and sustain her- 
self upon the throne her superior mind had erect- 
ed. And guided only by her intuitive perception 
of the beauties of right, she for years held undis- 
puted sway over the affections of the people, never 
by act or word forfeiting any portion of their es- 
teem. 

Rosa Gay was, at the period of my writing, upon 
the threshold of womanhood. She had left behind 
her the dangerous bars and quicksands which en- 
compass “sweet sixteen ;” had in safety passed 
the rubicon of smiling seventeen, before whose 
barriers so many fall exhausted to the earth, and 
was now fairly embarked upon the smooth waters 
and easy pilotage of eligible eighteen. That ad- 
miration of her childish superiority, which had so 
universally been entertained in the breasts of all, 
was now in many transformed into the more sus- 
ceptible ardor of love, while those who once look- 
ed upon the girl asa playmate were now impelled 
to solicit from the woman her companionship in 
perpetuity. Boys who were her fellows in primi- 
tive scholarship were now suitors for her hand and 
besought from her lips a sentiment reciprocating 
their own. 

O love! Strange and incomprehensible passion 
of the heart! Conceived in the breast of the prat- 
tling child as a mere infantile dalliance with evan- 
escent toys, it is nurtured and strengthened in the 
bosom of the playful boy into a palpable preference, 
a demonstration of sympathetic attraction toward 
one and one alone, and, progressing onward, in the 
scholastic youth is converted into the modest, 
downcast, deferential air whiclr would assume the 
possession of a revivified pulse half doubtingly, and 
bursts forth upon the man in the broad and ex- 
pansive, the beautiful and inexplicable splendor 
which dawns upon the soul only beneath the mag- 
ical illumination which pervades the senses and 
dazzles the reason with most unexpressible beauty 
and strength. An impulse without an aim, a con- 
ception though not a perception, an attribute of 
the mind and yet the slave of the body, it embraces 
within itselt those contradictory emotions of the 
soul, which are understood only by those who ac- 
knowledge their experience. An insoluble sphinx 
whose passionate capacity is measured only by 
impulsive natures, it stands among the other pas- 
sions of the heart in majestic solitude, towering 
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132 The Bride 

above them all in that perfection of intensity which 
stamps an emotion of the real with the sublimity 
of the ideal, and seemingly expands into a power 
of vitality when aroused in a susceptible nature. 
At times as enthusiastic in ardor as energetic in 
action, it is yet susceptible of guidance by the 
feminine voice whose accent enraptures the whole 
frame, and is as fragile and delicate in utterance, 
when accompanied by the sweet melody which 
startled it into life, as the wind harp which mur- 
murs its cadences in the cottage window. While 


living it sublimes mere affection to the most poeti- | 


cal inspiration of the heart, and when dead is con- 
signed to the grave asa flower, the recollection 
of whose fragrance is left behind in the holy keep- 
ing of kindred natures, who will cherish its sweet- 
ness as a relic of the glorious past—a remembrance 
of the least gross among the natural passions. 
And this wondrous love had long been burning 
for Rosa Gay in the bosom of her early companion 
and much loved friend, Mark Henley. Reversing 
the common application of the maxim, “ the course 
of true love did never run smooth,” nothing had 
ever occurred to mar the bliss which accompanied 
their pledges of mutual affection, nothing had 
thwarted their plans or deranged their intentions. 
Their history had nought of romance, no tradi- 
tions of castellated walls and unfeeling guardians, 
“ but o’er the spirit of their dream” flitted uninter- 
rupted pleasure whose promises were as lasting as 
life itself. And now on this delicious morning of 
May, when all nature seemed smiling sweetly 


upon the broad fields and pleasant pastures of the | 


earth, the consummation of all the joy they had 
anticipated was at hand. 

The venerable old church, with its antiquated 
porch and corroded architraves, which, like the 
sword of Dionysius, seemingly hung upon a mere 
thread, were now beautified by foliage stripped 
from the forest trees, and glowed in all the fresh- 
ness of cooling leaves and vines. From every 
window of the immense pile depended festoons 


of bright flowers and blossoming branches, hung | 


in garlands ‘of exceeding gracefulness to please 
the eye. Over the main entrance was an im- 
mense wreath of wild flowers, which had but 
the previous day bloomed in the neighboring 
fields, and the whole air was redolent of the 


most delicious fragrance—Nature’s own perfume. | 


The altar was crowned with flowers, so taste- 
fully arranged that religion almost seemed to 
hold her seat in the midst of a delightful garden, 
and the very galleries were decorated with that 
coarser foliage whose charms are manifest “ when 
distance lends enchantment to the view.” The 


church indeed resembled one of the fairy palaces | 


of our childhood, whose sudden transformation into 
a New England sanctuary had seemingly but 
slightly imbued it with the tastes of modern cos- 
tuming, and had one of those ubiquitous inconsis- 
tencies, entitled fairies, bestowed a passing glance 
upon the hymenial rejoicings, the dream of another 
era would have been complete. 

And the deep toned bell of the weather-beaten 
steeple now commenced pealing forth a joyous 
clamor, and loud and clear over the cultivated 
fields rang the triumphal march in honor of the 
young favorites. 





Fair maids, clad in purest white, | 









of an Hour. 


| their glossy ringlets floating over their snowy 
necks, were hurrying toward the portals of the 
church, while, from every road and path, young 
men and old were pouring in hot haste to join in 
the festivities. Sedate old farm horses, whose la- 
bors had heretofore been confined to the duties of 
the Sabbath, were now rejuvenated, and, imbued 
with the gladsome spirit of the day, performed 
prodigies of strength and celerity. Children, whose 
holidays had previously been the mere legitimate 
| responses of enthusiastic patriotism, were gleefully 
enjoying the grateful air of the morning, and every- 
| thing of life was moving onward to its goal. 
Soon all eyes were strained eagerly toward the 
extremity of the village, and merry faces were 
protruded from adjacent windows by curious 
watchers. Their anxiety was soon relieved ; for 
in the distance was discerned a seeming speck, 
which nearer approach resolved into a carriage. 
| Upon the seat, with arms composedly folded upon 
his breast, and no air of impatience visib! 


ible on his 
countenance, sat the bridegroom elect, the fortu- 
nate choice of the pride of the village. ‘To the 
'cheers and congratulations of the friends who 
lined his path he courteously bowed his head in 
'token of gratitude, but till he reached the church 
\spoke not a word. And then, approaching from 
another road in a carriage drawn by two milk- 
white horses, adorned with wreaths and boquets 
|in abundance, came the blooming bride. She 
carried in her hand a single rose, fresh-plucked 
‘from the vine, and her bosom and brow were 
adorned with jewels gathered from the same 
|thorny-bush. No diamonds sparkled upon her 
| robe, but her cheek was tinted with the blush of 
|mature, and her eye sparkled as brightly as the 
jevening star. The Graces had seemingly lent 
|her their powers of fascination for the hour, and 
' happily did she wear them. 
And then the friends and neighbors of the joy- 
ous party hurried through the portals and joined 
the congregated citizens in the church. A smile 
was on every lip, a pleasant glance beamed from 
| every eye, and naught but mirth and hilarity 
‘seemed destined to a consecration that day. 
| Young children laughed and clapped their hands 
'with glee at the demonstrations of pleasure 
around ; young maidens whispered to each other 
of the blooming bride in parenthetical congratu- 
| lations ; while childish old men and decrepit fe- 
'maies cried aloud, as the bride elect passed up the 
| aisle, “ God bless her! Amen!” Even the ven- 
‘erable priest, whose vocation had inculcated a 
certain dignity of demeanor when in the exercise 
of his duties, joined in the harmony of half-sup- 
pressed pleasure, and proceeded in his hymenial 
task with more of fervor than his parishioners had 
ever seen before. And when the fair young crea- 
ture had promised in the sight of God, and be- 
neath the shadow of his sacred altar, to assume 
cheerfully the obligatory duties of a wife, and con- 
secrate her lifetime of love to one and one alone, 
when the husband’s responsive declaration of un- 
| dying attachment and eternal affection was re- 
| corded forever upon the hearts of the assembled 
' multitude, there arose from the lips of all such an 
| enthusiastic burst of popular approval as echoed 
like the booming of cannon through every niche 
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of the mighty edifice. The tender of mutual 


love and fidelity had received the stamp of 


friendly sanction, and what had the young couple 
to wish for to fill the cup of happiness. 

«“ Rosa, dear Rosa,” said the fond husband, as 
they left the church, “‘ have we not much where- 
with to cheer us onward in the path of duty, so 
hard, so difiicult to tread?) Should we not thank 
God for the bestowal upon us of so much that 
renders life, happiness and probation, pleasure? I 
cannot but consider that we have marked out a 
path of uninterrupted happiness, whose exercise 
is coeval with existence.” 

“Indeed we should feel happy, dear Mark,” 
answered Rosa through her joyful tears, “ for so 
much of triendliness is seldom bestowed upon those 
as young, as inexperienced as us. Could our 
friends but know with how much of true pleasu- 
rable emotion they have invested my heart to-day, 
they would not feel that their kindness had been 
thrown away ? 

Men, women, and children, were now eagerly 
pressing out of the church, anxious to obtain a 
glimpse of the sweet face of the bride, or bespeak 
from her a glance of recognition, when suddenly 
as the lightning’s flash passes over the face of the 
cloud, a deadly paleness encompassed her coun- 
tenance. There was no impulsive shriek of ter- 
ror, no cry of despair, but a perfect quietude of 
the limbs, and a previous contraction of the mus- 
cular system, denoted too well the existence of an 
insidious attack upon bodily action. The hand 
which had been encircled by Mark’s but a moment 
before, now dropped listlessly to her side, her eyes 
closed, and she fell heavily into the arms of her 
husband. Al! was now consternation and confu- 
sion. ‘The cry of “she is dying! she is dying!” 
had been borne to the ears of those whose locality 
could not determine the extent of her suffering, 
and the doorway was crowded to excess by 
friends and companions. Clear and distinct 
above the din rose the voice of the husband, 
struggling with emotion, while, straining every 
nerve for the restoration of the wife, he sought to 
convey her to more congenial air. “ Back! 
back !” said he, “ why will you insist upon suffo- 
cating her? Back, back, 1 say, she wants but 
proper air.” But the crowd pressed fieavily on, 
and it was only by the aid of some stalwart 
forms, whose physical energies enabled them to 
stem the rushing tide, he reached the welcome 
earth. 


Too late—too late! That spirit of breathing 
action, whose constituents are life and vitality, 
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‘ciple of mortal enjoyment, within whose ampli- 
tude the mind is matured, and the soul nurtured 
for immortality, had been called to its source by 

| Him “ who doeth all things well.” Disease—not 

that of long endurance, whose pain is intense, 
| whose agony is interminable—but the insidious, 
| stealthy enemy, who, coming like a thief in the 
| night, clutches the unsuspecting victim in the hour 
|of seeming security, and plucks from its throne 
| the brightest jewel of existence, had seized the 
|fair and lovely one and gently laid her in the 
arms of the great depopulator. When the sweet 
flower of life was just budding into a fragrant ex- 
istence, and the delicious blossoms of human en- 
| joyment were opening their petals to a lifetime of 
| sunshine and showers; when Hope conceived a 
futurity of bliss, whose immensity could be mea- 
| sured only by the extent of human mortality, this 
unsparing, relentless spirit, whose invective is total 
| destruction, swept across the chords of her being, 
and bore her soul away. 
Who can depict the agony of his mind that 
night? Who can probe into the fastnesses of a 
| broken heart and seek the barbed arrow which 
| penetrates its inward depths? He shed no tear, 
| he wiped from his cheek none of the unnatural 
| moisture which might discolor the flesh, but bury- 
ing his face in his hands, and varying his mono- 
| tony by occasional glimpses at the features of her 


| her he loved so well, he mourned away the hours 


till daylight. To him time was not, but eternity 
was growing to his heart, and as he ever and anon 
turned his eyes toward heaven for a renewal of 
the sympathy he so much desired,a moan escaped 
his lips, while within his low murmur was buried 
more of the intensity of suffering, more of the 
terrible of grief, than lives amidst a constancy of 
tears. And when they kindly told him that he 
must not thus wear himself out by grieving for 
her, and he gently thanked them for their care of 
him, and gazed vacantly at the body, there was 
so much of childish simplicity in his actions, so 
much of mental innocence in his look, that they 
could not bid him leave her side. 

Two days after there tolled from the bell of the 
old white church a solemn requiem for the dead, 
while within sweet voices chaunted a hymn of 
blessed promises of immortality. The venerable 
clergyman proclaimed the burial rites with more 
than common solemnity, and there was not an 
eye in the house bearing its usual calmness. A 
body was peacefully consigned to a new-made 
grave, and the chief mourner humbly bowed his 
head in submission to God as the loose earth was 
thrown over the remnant of mortality. His was 





whose perceptive faculties are the endowments of 
reason and will, and whose attributes are the love 


and affection of the heart, that first great prin- | ful man. 


the sublimity of grief, the perfection of sorrow, 
his the soul of a faultless saint, the body of a sin- 






















PILGRIMAGES TO 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


ENGLISH SHRINES. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


THE BURIAL PLACE OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Earty on the following morning we left the 
pretty village of Aldbury far behind, passed the 


town of Tring, and drove through those actual | 
hamlets of old times,—unchanged as their quaint | 


names* “ Aston-Clinton,” and “ Weston- Turville,” 
—where the cottages are shaded by noble trees, 
or peep, like toy-houses, out of bouquets of month- 
ly roses and holyoaks, and wilderness of clematis. 
We strongly desiied to spend an hour in the beau- 
tiful church of Kimble, which formerly belonged 
to the Hampdens; for those village churches are 
full of interest ; brasses and time-worn tombs are 
to be met with in their sanctuaries ; an old morion 
above a tattered flag, or some hallowed name 
stamping a blue slate with immortality ; and Kim- 
ble tempted us, looking so full of conscious glory, 
upon its steep, above the tree-tops; but we had a 
long day’s work before us at Great Hampden. We 
passed “ The Chequers,” in heroic self-denial—for 
the present; and while we admired the tinted 
woods and uprisings of the Chiltern Hills, we be- 
came grievously perplexed by the net-work of lai.es 
and drives that, as we got deeper into the coun- 
try, cross and recross, and seem to diverge every- 
where, and in all directions ; the crows evidently 
considering their right to the shorn harvest field 
indisputable. Our driver was in happy ignorance 
of Hampden, either the patriot or the house, yet 
affirmed it was “somewhere hereabout ;” and but 
for a pretty cheerful girl, a miracle of intelligence, 
at a place we believe called “ Brockwell Farm,” 
we might have wandered vainly among the hills, 
and valleys, and paths, until the day was done.— 
We had not heard that the fine red brick Eliza- 
bethan house of the Hampdens had been stuccoed 
into whiteness, and we passed it without recogni- 
tion ; for the church, which we knew almost join- 
ed the dwelling, is concealed by trees. We drove 
on, however, to what an honest-looking smith, 
who wielded his iron as lightly as if it were a 
quarter-staff, told us was the “ Patriot’s” village, 
and that the clerk of the church resided there.— 
Hampden village consists of an irregular line of 
very primitive cottages, straggling along one side 
of a small common, from which their gardens have 
been taken, bit by bit; it is backed by rising and 
well-wooded ground. An old and ragged tree, 
nearly opposite the gate that separates the road 


* Much that is curious is connected with the names both 
of places and persons in many of our English counties, and 
striking peculiarities, indicative of remote antiquity, fre 

uently arrest attention. While Cornwall tells of early 
British location, Kent speaks of Saxon rule in such names 
of persons as Fordred, which appears on the coinage of that 
people ; or-of places, as Offham (the house of Offa,) Wo- 
densborough (the hill of Oden,) &c. The names above 
uoted are equally indicative of Norman rule, and the set- 
Seneuts awarded to the followers of William the Con- 
queror, 


| from the common, attracted our attention; anda 
| peasant, whose appearance bespoke little of what 
we term “ comfort,’ seemed much astonished at 
our visit to “ so poora place.” He shook his head 
gravely, and told us—* The people dead and gone 
‘said that tree stood there in the ‘ Patriot’s’ time, 
but the clerk of the church knew it all; he could 
i tell all about the ‘ Patriot’ and everything: he 
would call him in a minute; when gentry did 
come to see so poor a place, they ought to know 
everything.” The clerk soon came—a tall thin 
man who stooped rather, and looked perhaps old- 
er than his years. His calm intelligent face lit up, 
when Hampden’s name was mentioned, and he 
| knew the nature of our errand. “ Ay,” he said, 
| that tree had heard the blast of Hampden’s trum- 
| pet, sure enough!” No doubt it was there, under 
| the woody brows of his own Chilterns, he first is- 
sued the command to gather the militia of his own 
county, which had, long before, caught the spirit 
of its great leader. We imagined the parishes 
and hundreds with their preachers at their heads, 
marshaling up a defile to the right, to meet him 
who had so bravely struggled for their liberty! 
“ Not only the tree,” resumed the worthy clerk, 
“but the cottage in which I live, was standing 
then,” and he invited us to look at the beams, 
“they were so thick.” When we entered to do 
so, he pressed upon us pears and plums, the fruit 
of his garden; and his wife selected the largest 
from her store, and took no little pride in the 
thickness of the low oak beams. She regarded us 
with respect when she found we had come from 
London to see and hear all about “ The Patriot,” 
which no one, she assured us, could tell better than 
her husband. We must have great curiosity! She 
had heard that Tring was twelve miles off; she 
had lived in this cottage forty years, but had never 
been so far. She confessed, with a quiet smile, 
“she was no great traveller.” This Dorcas had 
bright eyes beneath her white hair, and was withal 
kindly, courteous, and intelligent, with abundant 
health, and well learned in simple garden and 
house craft, and better still, in that which renders 
wise unto Salvation; yet, from the time of her 
youth, she had never been twelve miles from that 
most lonely and primitive village in which she 
was born! 





Yes; nothing is more likely than that Hamp- 
den mustered his men upon that common ; for the 
broad and beautiful table-land, spread in front of 
the house, which now commands so glorious a view 
of the surrounding country, was then intersected 
by quaint hedges and garden fantasies, suited to 
the taste of the period ; no place, therefore, could 
have been more fitted or appropriate, as a muster- 
ground for the Hampden men, than Hampden 





Common, which almost adjoins the house. We 
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iurned back; leaving the common, and passing | we came to the gate opening to a winding drive 
again through the green lanes, and by the forge, | that leads through the park to the entrance of both 





church and dwelling—separated only by a narrow | fith Hampden, when her gracious Majesty visited 
road, over-arched by stately trees and almost as | this favored spot ; the gallant high sheriff paid his 
stately evergreens: on the right, a small garden | Queen right loyal homage, cutting a passage 
gate admits, by a back path, to the house, flower- | through the woods, which is still called “ the 
garden, and lawn, where the Patriot spent his} Queen’s gap.” The furniture, however, of her 
happiest days: on the left, is the entrance to the | Majesty’s bed-room, has nothing about it of the 
sacred church, where his remains repose. It is| Elizabethan era; it is no older than the time of the 
very rarely that thus, within, as it were, the com-| second Charles. In the library is a curious bible, 
pass of a ring, a great man’s First and Last are | once the property of Philip, uncle of Oliver Crom- 
gathered together. It is impossible to imagine | well; it contains detailed entries of the births of 
anything more still than this hallowed spot, hid | many of the Cromwell tamily. 
away at the back of that chalky range, the Chil-| There is a very celebrated portrait of the Pro- 
terns, which bound on one side the rich vale of | tector on the stair-case, and another of one of the 
Aylesbury. The flower-garden, through which | family of Hampden,—we believe the “ Patriot’s” 
we passed, seemed as if called into existence by | son,—who, wearied of the world he knew, rushed 
the wand of an enchanter; the lingering roses, | unbidden to that which he knew not. All memo- 
the heavy-headed dahlias, the bright-toned autumn | ry of the sleeping-chamber of John Hampden is 
flowers, looked so lonely in their beauty. We} lost, but that of the tragedy is well-known ; what 
almost feared to speak in such deep solitude. A' house is there without its skeleton!—yet what 
human footstep, the bark of a dog, the song of a | dwelling in all England more sacred than this 
bird, the tinkle of a sheep-bell, would have been a | lonely one, to the hearts of Englishmen? In one 
relief—until we had drank deeply of the spirit of | of the reception-rooms is an interesting portrait, 
the place, and then, as thoughts and memories | believed to be of the Patriot; it hung unnoticed 
crowded around us, we felt the luxury of its sol- | on the stairs, until Lord Nugent undertook to ex- 
emn quiet, and that sound here would be as sacri- | hume the remains of Hampden, with a view to 
lege. Passing a low sort of postern entrance, we | ascertain whether he had died by the effect of the 
walked beneath an arch, starred over by jessa- | bursting of his own pistol, or from the shot of the 
mine, and stood in front of the extensive mansion, | carabine, which, according to other historians, 
added to and enlarged by various proprietors, and | shattered the shoulder of the hero on Chalgrove 
at one time displaying some goodly architecture | field. The body, of which the grave was despoil- 
of the age of Elizabeth ; the stucco, as if ashamed led in a ruder manner and for a longer period than 
of its usurpation, beginning to drop away trom the | appears to have been at all necessary, was found 
red brick, of which the house is built. Save the | perfect, except that a shattered hand was rolled in 
“ natural decay” which must progress in all unin- | a separate cerement beside it; the features, when 
habited dwellings, we saw nothing that told of the | discovered, “ bore so strong a resemblance to this 
“ruin” which comes of carelessness or neglect. hitherto neglected portrait, that it was taken down 
The Hall is of that gloomy character, once con- | and cleaned, and in a corner, the name was dis- 
sidered necessary for grandeur of effect ; the suite | covered ;’*— it has since been placed in a worthier 
of rooms consists of a library, two dining-rooms, 
a drawing-room, a sort of small presence-chamber, 
and a bed-room, that enjoys the reputation of hav- 
ing been especially furnished for Elizabeth by Gnif- | 








* Such, at least, is the motive assigned for its removal, by 
the household: but upon very unsatisfactory grounds. It is 
much to be lamented, and certainly not to be accounted for, 
that Lord Nugent in his ‘‘ Life of Hampden,’’ published 
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position. It is deplorable that this noble mansion, 


honored by time and circumstance, contains no 
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other record of the one who has given it immor- 
| tality ; no papers, no documents, no scrap of his 





hand-writing, no table upon which his hand rest- 
ed, no chair, as the master of a household often 
has, appropriately called “his own ;”? no room— 
nothing except a doubtful portrait ; the very char- 
acter of that dwelling changed, rendering it a 
whited sepulchre rather than a glorious Mausole- 
um where everything connected with him should 
be found ; and where the youth of England might 
learn how to live and how to die for their country. 
And yet his presence was with us wherever we 
turned; the scene was so entirely his own, that 
he moved with us, among the old places, in the 
sunshine and the shade. 

The view of the house opens through a long 
vista ; a lawn of noble width, and carpeted with 
the richest verdure, slopes on, until lost beneath 
the shadows of magnificent trees, judiciously clear- 
ed so as to afford one of the richest views in the 


some time after the exhumation, takes no notice whatever 
of the circumstance ; not attempting to account for the fact 
that in the ‘‘ rummage’’ to which the grave was subjected 
no body was found exhibiting wounds on the shoulder, while 
that which his lordship and his friends determined to con- 
sider the body of the Patriot was without the hand, which, 
wrapped in a separate cerement, was by its side. Lord Nu- 
gent gives the statement, which rests upon doubtful authori- 
ty, that *‘ at Chalgrove field his pistol burst and shattered 
his hand in a terrible manner ;’’ a story which his lordship’s 


search would seem to confirm, but which he quotes and 
leaves without comment. 





| midland counties of England ; the atmosphere was 

so transparent that the prospect over hills and into 
deep valleys and dark woods, and down dells, 
clothed in juniper, and beech, and chestnut, seem- 
ed interminable; a very empire of beauty—and 
of silence! It was better to picture Hampden 
there than within the precints of that whited house. 
What a region for thoughts and works! Woe to 
those poor spirits who have no ideas, but those 
they can vent in sound! ‘Truly the scene before 
us was worthy of its name; worthy to be noted 
from the old times to the present; worthy of its 
Patriot-Master ; worthy to own no other lord than 
him whose name is as a beacon of Liberty—a sa- 
cred unquenchable fire. Here ‘were his great 
thoughts conceived ; here nourished ; not develop- 
ed rashly or flung unadvisedly to the world, but 
nurtured by observation and in quiet. It is only 
in the magnificence of silence that the soul can 
commune with itsGod! The babbler knows no- 
thing of the holiness, the uplifting, uplooking na- 
ture of this great privilege. We turned our foot- 
steps towards the church ; the clerk waited to re- 
ceive us; the edifice is well cared for by the pro- 
prietor, the rector, and last, not least, the honest 
clerk, who looks upon it with the increasing affec- 
tion begotten by the serving and tending of forty 
It is a beautiful specimen of an old Eng- 





| 
| years. 
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lish house of worship, carefully preserved ;* and 
the clerk was a fitting guide to its solemnities, 
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| thankful to be inquired of concerning what he so 
much loved, but saying no word too many ; speak- 





ing not at all when he saw us full of thought. The 
church doors were open, but extra doors of iron 
net-work prevented the entrance of birds or boys ; 
by this means the fresh breezes of the Chiltern 
Hills passed through the sanctuary, laden with the 
perfume of the flower-garden of Hampden’s house, 
so that the porch and aisle were fragrant with the 
scent of mignonette and clematis. Upon a young 
tree planted, as the clerk told us, “ near eighteen 
years past, by his own hands, to live when he was 
gone,” a robin was rehearsing its autumn song, at 
intervals, as if it were too early to begin, and yet 
time to have it ready. The day was changing ; 
a soft misty rain commenced, and rude gusts of 


wind swept through the trees, scattering the gol- | 


den-tinted leaves on the green grass. We were 


now within the porch that Hampden had so often | 


entered; within the sanctuary in which he com- 
muned with his God! The pews of the church 
are low and open; there is no gallery, and the 
organ, a gift of the present proprietor, is placed 
amongst the seats, nearly opposite the communion- 
table. It was a privilege to stand within the sa- 
cred temple where Hampden lies, uncenotaphed, 
but unforgotten ; to know that we were sheltered 
by the same roof that covered the remains of the 
purest of England’s patriots; the offspring of an 
unbroken descent from the Confessor; of a line 
famous in chivalry, and often entrusted with state 
services, yet sufficient of himself to stamp a name 





* It is a primitive structure, consisting of a nave with side 


aisles and chancel. The pillars and arches of the nave are | 


early English and of considerable beauty, exhibiting the 


purest features of the original architecture. The clerestory | 


windows and roof are of the latest perpendicular style, merg- 
ing into the Tudor. 


with the truest immortality, had all his progenitors 
| been peasant-born. On the right hand, close to 
| the communion-table, is the simple monument* 
his wife; and within the rails his own remains 
were deposited; it was his own hand that traced 
| the tribute to her virtues—the “ truely vertuous 
‘and pious,” the “tender mother of nine hopeful 


1 


| children.” 


“Tn her Pilgrimage 
The staie and comfort of her neighbors 
The love and glory of a weill-order’d family 
The delight and happiness of tender parents 
| Bata crowne of blessings to a husband 
In a wife, to all an eternal! paterne of goodnes 
And cause of joye whilst shee was in her dissolution.”’ 





Opposite to this monument “ in perpetuall testi- 
mony of conjugal love,” is a far more sumptuous 
| tomb to the memory of a lesser John Hampden,t 
' here described as “ xviiii. hereditary lord of great 
| Hampden,” who, “ dying in 1754, bequeathed his 
| estates and name to the Hon. Robert Trevor,” his 
_ kinsman by descent from Ruth, daughter of the 
| John Hampden. Issue here failing, the heritage 

passed to the children of another daughter: the 
| Hobarts, Earls of Buckinghamshire, now own the 


‘ 





| * The monument erected by Hampden to the memory of 
his wife is a plain black marble tablet in a simple frame of 

| lighter rete? and is placed between the windows on the 

| south wall of the chancel, close to the spot traditionally 
pointed out as his last resting-place. 

t This monument is a characteristic example of the taste 
| which prevailed during the last century in monumental deco- 
ration, when weeping children were so unsparingly used.— 
In this instance we have one perched at each angle of the 
cenotaph. One holds a countryman’s hat on a staff, ‘an 
| adaptation of the classic cap of liberty.) the other, a sealed 
i roll (perhaps intended for Magna Charta.) 





inscribed with his own words to the memory of 
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house and lands of the Patriot: they own them, 
nothing more! ‘This tomb is gorgeous with ar- 





morial bearings; and contains in low relief a sculp- 
tured tablet, which describes the Patriot’s fall on 


aie 


At sy 


Chalgrove field.* 
surmounts the tomb ; and this is all that recalls to 
us the name of Hampden in the place to which he 
has given eternal fame. 





A faded morion, with the crest, | 


| 


iN, 


side this altar, where had been gathered the dust 
of so many of his progenitors. It had been re- 
moved hither from Thame, the village in which 
he died, on the 24th of June, of the wound re- 


In memory of John Hampden, there is no monu- | ceived at Chalgrove, on the Sabbath morning of 
ment of any kind in Hampden House, Hampden | June 18, 1643.* 


church, or Hampden village! No single sentence 
has been written any where to say that here he 


lived, and here was he laid in death; but fora 


memorial to the greatest man of a great period | 


of British history, let us borrow an inscription from 


yard— 


‘* Praises on tombs are idly spent, 
His good name is his monument !’’ 





one of the humblest grave-stones in the church- | 


| ness and order in which he keeps the church : 


Hampden was seen for the first time turning his 
back upon the battle-field before the fight was 
done, “a thing,” writes Clarendon, “he never 


William Martin, to whose courtesy we have elsewhere made 
reference ; and who deserves the highest praise for the neat- 


** 1643. John Hampden, Esquire, Lord of Hampden, 
buried June 25. Robert Lenthall, Rector.’’ 

* Chalgrove field is about twelve miles from Oxford and 
ten from Thame. The field itself is a large open plain, in- 


Yet what a host of memories were conjured up, } tersected by four cross roads as seen in the sketch. It was 


as we stood in the chancel of that small village 
church, beside the vault which holds the ashes of 
the Patriot. 
On the 25th of June, 1643,t the body, without | 
the soul, entered this church, and was interred in- | 





* This portion of the upper part of the tomb is given in 
our cut; it is well executed in white marble, but exhibits | 
that inattention to costume which was prevalent in the last 
century, The stem of the genealogical tree, and the princi 
pal shield of arms, appear above the falling figure of the Pa 
triot ; this tree, laden with shields properly emblazoned, fills 
the larger part of the oval tablet, and being cut in white 
marble, stands in bold relief from the dark-veined marble | 
which forms the substracture. 

t The following is extracted from the Register of Burials 
Great Hampden, 1643, It was copied for us by the clerk, 


| morial, and is dated ** June 18, 1843.’’ 


| allotted in different appointments some short time since, and 


the spot where the monument is erected was appropriated to 
Dr. Hampden, now Bishop of Hereford, a descendant of the 
Patriot. The monument ts of brick, coated with stone. It 
is in an unfinished condition as far as the original design is 
concerned, which was, to have ornamented this pedestal with 
an obelisk seventeen feet high, emitted—for want of funds 
As the pedestal now stands, it is about fifteen feet wide on 
each side. The east side has a sculptured medallion figure 
of Hampden, with his motto, Vestigia nulla retrorsum ; the 
same motto with his arms on the west side; the sonth side 
is devoted to the names of those who subscribed to this me- 
The north side has 
a long inscription, setting forth that ‘‘ this stone was raised 
in reverence to his memory,’’ in the ‘‘two hundredth year’’ 
from the day on which he received his death-wound It is 


! a poor and paltry affair; conferring a renown by no means 


enviable upon the wealthy noblemen and gentlemen who 
erected a miserable monument and left it unfinished. 
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nsed to do ;” hence it was concluded he was “ hurt.” | tered by his side.” 
He had been “struck in the shoulder with two 





carabine balls,* which, breaking the bone, entered 
his body, and his arm hung powerless and shat- 
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He left his friends and soldiers 
not at a time of victory, but in a moment of de- 
feat ; he left them to die, as was said by Sidney 
on a memorable occasion, for “ THE OLD CAUSE.” 
Slowly riding, “ his head bending down and his 
hands resting on his horse’s neck,” his first im- 
pulse was to seek the village of Pyrton, the house 
in which, a high-hearted and hopeful man, he had 
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wedded the wife of his affections thirty years be- 
fore ; but the brilliant Rupert—the mirror of chiv- 
alry, according to the Cavaliers; the Prince-rob- 








ber, according to the Roundheads—with his fierce 
cavalry, interposed. “In great pain and almost 
fainting,” he reached Thame, distant about ten 





_* The carabine was a small gun slung at the back of a 
light horseman by a leathern belt which passed across the 
shoulders and had a hooked swivel at the end. sometimes 
fancifully ornamented, through which the barrel of the cara- 
bine passed, as shown in our cut; the men were armed with 
back and breast-plate, helmet and sword, and were named 


Carabineers from the principal weapon with which they | 
| in the village, although the balance of evidence is in favor 


were equipped. They are first mentioned in 1559; but be- 
came an important portion of the army in the Civil Wars. 








miles from Chalgrove, and found shelter in the 
HOUSE OF ONE EzexreL Browne.* His wounds 


* This interesting building is still pointed out by village 
tradition, and is represented in our wood-cut as it now ap- 
pears. It was formerly the Greyhound Inn, and is now di- 
vided into two shops, one a batcher’s, the other an iron- 
monger’s. The exigencies of modern residents, have, in a 
great degree, interfered with its original features; but its 
connection with one of England’s purest patriots must ever 
invest its humble walls with interest. fr is necessary to 
state, however, that the honor is claimed by other old houses 


of this. 
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were dressed, but he knew they were mortal ; and| grace and dignity of the old Roman, but with the 
he addressed himself to die, not merely with the! fortitude and trusting faith of the true Christian 














first dispatching “letters of counsel to the Parlia- ' in prayer; and his last words were, “ O Lord, save 
ment,” and then receiving the sacrament at the | my bleeding country. Have these realms 1n thy 
hands of the Rector of Chinnor, according to the | special keeping. Let the King see his error, and 
forms of the Church of England, declaring “hej turn the hearts of his wicked counsellors.” So 
thought its doctrine in the greater part primitive | died— 
and conformable to God’s Word, as in Holy Scrip- 

ture revealed.” At length, being “ well nigh spent 

and laboring for breath,” he turned himself to die| He died at the moment when the issue of the 


“The noblest Roman of them all !’’ 












































contest was very doubtful, and when his generous | in which his reputation was very great in this re- 
and considerate councils were needed most. The} bellion.” Strange if it were so! strange that he 
best tributes to his character are not those of his | should, like the hunted stag, return to die where 
friends, but of his personal opponents and political | he was roused. 

enemies. Charles himself, it is said, offered to send 

his own surgeon to the Patriot’s bedside ; and Cla- Had he lived to see the final issue of the contest 
rendon, in after years, bore testimony to his ge- | for Liberty, there is little doubt that the one dismal 
nius, his courage, and his integrity. ‘“ Many men | act for which two centuries have vainly sought an 
observed,” writes Clarendon, “ that Chalgrove field, | excuse, would have been avoided. ‘“ He was, in- 
on which he received his death wound, was the | deed, a very wise man and of great parts: tem- 
same place in which he had first executed the or- | perate in diet, a supreme governor over all his 
dinance of the militia, and engaged that county, | passions and affections ;” and it is clear that the 
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king lost far more than he gained by the death of | rans, and the young men, of his regiment bore 
John Hampden. across the Chilterns, the body of John Hampden 
Surely this village, this house and this church, to lay it under foot in this lonely village church! 
are shrines which all Englishmen should visit as | chaunting psalms as they marched ; a sad funeral 
pilgrim-students. Great acts from high motives | procession of true mourners; their arms reversed, 
may be taught here; in the patriotism of this Pa- | their drums muffled, and their heads uncovered. 
triot there was no atom of selfishness; no self-| It was no hard task upon imagination to recal this 
glory stirred him on ; the “ rare modesty” by which | solemn scene ; as we looked along the landscape 
he was distinguished when “ the business of ship- | towards Oxfordshire, and traced the route they 
money” made him “ the argument of all tongues,” | must have taken ; a band of steel-clad men with 
marked him through his whole career ; no thought | their boy comrades by their sides—branches and 
had he of a monument to record his mighty ser- | saplings of the old tree of British freedom. Weep- 
vices to his country—as little as his descendants | ing aloud, and not ashamed of tears, they enter 
who have given him none! | this church—fill it, as it was never filled before 
The pilgrim to this shrine will, however, find | nor since ; deposit there the body of their great 
memories of Hampden all about him—memories | Leader, and retire—again singing the words of the 
that cannot perish, for they exist with Nature. Psalmist, and wending their way to another battle 
And what a holy scene it was when the vete-' field, , 





THE CHOLERA OF ’49., 
BY ERASTUS STEPHEN. 


and pawing steeds were champing the bit of a 
tight drawn rein, and as yet only the faint rum- 
ling of the wheels could be heard from afar. 


I map just been reading the official announce- 
ment, that a sickness, resembling cholera, had 
broken out among the passengers of the ship New 
Nork, on her way from Havre to this port, and In that dream I saw sights which, awake, I 
that several were then lying ill at the quarantine. ' could never see, for my mind roamed at will where 
I had read with great interest, for some time past, my foot could never tread. I visited the lofty 
each foreign item relative to tlris fearful and mys- | mansion and the lowly hovel, the crowded streets 
terious disease, and had conjectured not a little | where the great heart of the city throbs, and the 
concerning the probability of its arrival here. | unfrequented lane where scarce the faintest ripple 

After I had returned to my room, having light- | of the mighty tide of life is heard ; the purlieus of 
ed a segar and seated myself in my rocking chair, | vice, the dens of crime, the court rooms that were 
I could think, as I rocked leisurely back and forth, | empty, because all thought fastened on another 
of nothing but the cholera: of the panic that would | Bar and another Judge, where there is no jury 
spread like wildfire when we were certain it had | Summons, and everybody is a defendant ; the jails 
come: of the thousands that would flee its ap- | which had become hospitals, and the hospitals that 
proach: of the thousands more whose poverty | were crammed; but everywhere, among rich and 
would compel them to remain: of the desolation | poor, the busy and idle, strong man and tender 
that would brood over a city deserted by the liv- | woman, age and childhood, the bloom of beauty 
ing, because Death was Ruler over it: of the seeth- | and humanity deformed, I had been preceded by 
ing waters of business, still and stagnant: of ships | the fearful plague—the cholera of ’49. 
lying idle: of traffic in coffins, and shrouds, and In the room above me was a sick friend, and 
mourning apparel: of weeping eyes, and wring- | in my dream [ thought of him. I went to his 
ing hands, and bereaved hearts. room to ask him if there was anything he wished 

On I smoked, and still on I thought, till at | me to do, but oh, the change that had come upon 
length the objects in the room grew fainter and | him since I had seen him last. His sickness was 
fainter, my lamp seemed to burn more and more | now the cholera, and he was lying almost uncon- 
dimly, and I cannot now recall the precise mo- | scious, breathing quick, his eyes half closed. His 
ment when my segar dropped from my mouth, | face was pale, and his jet black hair was matted 
sprinkling my dressing gown most plentifully with | upon it. He seemed in great pain, for every now 
ashes. | don’t know how long I slept, but it was | and then he would start, like one who is grappling 
a long and a troubled sleep, accompanied by a| with a nightmare, and then a sound like a half 
long and troubled dream. It was a dream of the | sigh or suppressed moan escaped his lips. I felt 
cholera of ’49, and when I awoke [ was glad to | of his forehead, but it was cold as marble, though 

know that now it was only December, ’48, and | it was a warm summer day, (so it seemed to me,) 
that although the Storm Clond which the Deity | and there was very much clothing upon the bed. 
had freighted with Pestilence and made his chariot, I stood and leaned over him, and thought of his 
had the Death Angel for its charioteer, the pale | aged mother and one sister,—the only relatives he 
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had in the wide world, and he, their pride and | the earth, nor the worm, nor the God who creates 


hope, had come to New York that he might sup- 
port himself while prosecuting his studies, and in 
future years be a staff to one and a right arm to 
the other. 
whom he had spoken to me in confidence only a 
short time before, but often mentioned since. One 
who had been a pole star to his sinking hope when 
often and often discouragement, despondency and 
gloom had dashed their big black waters over him. 
All at once he seemed to grow brighter. 

«Ss ,” said he, and his eye kindled, and he 
asked the question with the energy of his whole 
soul, while yet his voice quivered as if afraid to 
ask it. “S: , I shan’t die, shall I?” 

“ Die! why no, Frank.” 

“T can’t die now, S I’m too young to 
die now. I’ve too many bright hopes, that would 
all die with me if I were to die now.” 

“Oh, you musn’t think of anything but getting 
well, Frank.” 

“I know I ought to hope for the best. But if,” 
and his voice trembled more, “I should, should, 











should not get well, you'll see that I’m not buried | 


here, won’t you, S——? You'll have me taken 
home ?” 

“Til do anything you ask me, Frank, but you 
musn’t talk so. You are better already.” 

“Perhaps I am,” and fora few moments he 
said nothing. Then all at once he spoke, “ Isn’t 
it very close here?” I opened the window and 
came back to the bed side. “I feel very cold, 
S , but I can’t have the window closed.” Then 
he began to breathe quicker, and when he spoke 
again it was with greater effort. “I’m afraid I 
shan’t get well, 3-——. I wish—you—would ac- 
cept my cane as a parting gift. I wish you would 
give all my other things to mother and Mary, ex- 
cept that volume of Gray’s poems. Give that, and 
whatever keepsake she wants besides, with a lock 
of my hair, to L , and tell them all how much 
I loved them.” 

I promised him most fervently what he asked, 
and nothing was said for a few moments more.— 
Then he began to breathe quicker and quicker 
yet. “Oh, my God, I’m dying. Raise me, 
S ” 











I lifted him in the bed and arranged the pillows 
around him. Quicker and quicker still, and with 
more and more difficulty he breathed, and all at 








once he spoke, “ Good bye! S$ God have 
mercy ” and he fell back—dead. 
* * * * * 


I was standing upon the corner of a street Jead- 
ing into Broadway. A cart was passing filled 
with coarse pine boxes. It was driven by a man, 
who looked mad to think he must wait until he 
was outside the city before he could whip the half- 
starved skeleton, that an unbounded charity might 
call a horse, into full gallop, for it was only a load 
of dead bodies bound to the Potter’s Field. I wait- 
ed a few moments more, and there came in sight 
a hearse of costly make and rich black drapery, 
drawn slowly by a sleek fat horse, and driven by 
a well dressed solemn-faced man. Behind fol- 
lowed a long array of carriages, for it was the 
rich mari’s funeral. And then I thought that 
Death was no respecter of persons, neither was 





And there was a third besides, of 


| 


both the rich and poor. 
| I walked thence into Broadway. It was eleyen 
| 0’clock, but there was no rush and hurry, such as 
I had always seen before. There were fewer 
rattling omnibusses, fewer rumbling carriages, there 
| was less smiling, shouting, talking, laughing. | 
| noticed that very many of the private houses seem. 
| ed deserted, that on the faces of most whom I met 
there was an anxious expression, and I thought | 
saw more in mourning than | had ever seen be. 
fore. Many of the shops were closed, and in those 
| that were open there were few buyers, but, passing 
| several coffin warehouses, I heard within the sound 
of the hammer, and saw through the windows 
that these were full. I came opposite the Park, 
and, crossing over, went through it to the City 
Hall. I saw no one upon the steps, and when | 
went within my footsteps woke the only echoes, 
for I was there alone. I came out and saw the 
fountain playing. It was the gladdest thing I had 
seen, and I felt a thrill of pleasure as I caught the 
sound of its sweet music and a glimpse of its 
bended bow. 
| While standing for a few moments at the rail- 
ing, | saw there were no loungers upon the steps 
of the Astor, no flaming transparencies upon the 
Museum, I could hardly leave the place, although 
there seemed something almost wrong in the glad 
| Voice of the fountain, for it was like the dance 
and the sound of the viol at the funeral of one we 
love. As I tarried a little longer, I felt some one 
pulling at my coat. I looked down, and saw a 
little girl about nine years old. A sad face and a 
| blue eye with atear in it! Herdress was a dark 
material, very coarse, and on the old straw bonnet 
which she wore, there was a scanty supply of 
faded black ribbon. For, even poor as she was, 
she must follow the world’s usage, and hang out 
a sorry signboard for an aching heart. 

“ Please, sir, would you give me a little money? 
Father died last week, and mother’s very sick.” 
At another time, I could have passed on, and if 
my conscience had been disposed to be at all 
troublesome, could have stilled it by the magic 
word “ Imposter.” But I couldn’t do so now, tor 
the cholera had come, and, giving her a piece of 
silver, thought the “ God bless you sir’ was a re- 
ceipt in full, I left her and hurried on. 

I came to Wall-street. But as in Broadway, 
so there was no rush nor hurry in this place where 
the worshippers of mammon congregate. I re- 
membered the crowd of men that assembled at 
noon on the corner of Broad-street, I remembered 
the other crowds assembled at all business hours 
near upon the corner of Hanover, with heads to- 
gether, ears attentive, and faces eager, swayed 
like wind-shaken trees by the breeze of speculae 
tion. But there were no crowds now. ‘There 
was no rush up and down the steps of banks, and 
offices, and Insurance Companies. ‘There was no 
throng of office clerks hurrying to make their de- 
posits, of merchants going on ‘change, of rich 
men walking leisurely up and down the street, 
because they liked the atmosphere of the place, 
and there was none where their money secured 
so much respect. The crowd was not there. 
There were a few who still clung to their busi- 
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ness, whom, even death pressing hot in the rear, 
could not frighten from the pursuit of the bright 
golden bubble, but they were few—very few. . 

I came to the office of the Courier and Enquirer. 
Outside was a bullettin of Deaths. Seventy-nine 
cases yesterday, eighty the day before. Thank 
God for one less. 

So on I went through the city. The steam- 
boats coming brought very few, but those leaving 
were full. There were few in the ship yards, in the 
shipping stores, and many of the ships were floating 
idle. Isaw few familiar faces,and remembered 
that many had left the city to return again when 
the breath of the pestilence had passed, but re- 
membered too that many more had gone in obedi- 
ence to a summons dreaded by all, yet to be re- 
fused by none, to the long “narrow house and 
the long sleep.” 

I found myself at length in the Five Points, 
that moral Golgotha of New York ; that sink and 
sewer of Iniquity, where the vile of each sex and 
every color, drawn and knit together by a com- 
mon interest in what is bad, herd like brutes and 
devils. It is not because they like the place, but 
because they are fit for, and will be received in no 
other. So there they live companions, intimates, 
not from choice but from necessity, for there is no 
fellowship that deserves the name, in vice, though 
there may be herding, kenelling. And there, 
where crime is ashamed to show its cloven foot, 
and skeleton head, to the reproving eye of day, 
but skulks like an unblessed spirit around the 
dwellings of honest men, and comes forth with 
the owl, and the vampire, and the bat, at night, 
to mock at virtue and blaspheme God, oh! there 
I saw the ravages of the cholera of ’49. There 
the drunkard died. ‘There women, who had once 

been beautiful, and pure, and good, till temptation 
overpowering, they had thrown away the signet 
ring of their innocence, and “ lost the beauty of 
their morning and the image of their God,” 
stretched themselves helpless upon rags and filth, 
and went into Eternity with despair on the 
wrinkled forehead and curses on the polluted lip, 
I saw, too, the man who had reddened his hand, 
and blackened his heart with crime, lying power- 
less, hopeless, sick. He had never feared man, 
he had mocked God; but, ah! he cowered be- 





fore the long skinny finger of the one who holds 
the scythe and the glass. And there were chil- | 
dren there—the offspring of infamy. Every one | 
of them—even the youngest—had a history, think 

of that, but a history written perhaps with we 
and blood. Ever since they opened their eyes | 
upon this world, vice had rested like a dead weight 

upon every thought, and feeling, and aspiration | 
that was good. Its filth andslime had besmeared | 
and stained the bright plumage and the buoyant | 
wing of the young spirit, and it had walked and | 
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| fluttered, perhaps like a young eagle caught in a 


slough, both wings broken. ‘They died there by 


| Scores, like so many dogs. Over many a cur there 
has been more joy than was at their birth, yet, 


since it was possible their bodies had once held 
souls, a benevolent corporation gives them com- 
fortable pine coffins, and a nice place above ground 
in the Potter’s Field. Who could sorrow that 
such children die? In more senses than one, 
who could?) Who would not rejoice rather, that 
they were in the hands of a merciful God ? 

I saw in one humble room a mother sitting 
alone at midnight by a dying boy. Slowly the 
hours had rolled on, and when it had struck 
twelve, “ it seemed to her as if there were but two 
persons in the world and one of them was sick,” 
and when it had struck two, that one was dead. 

Of one building the city had made a Cholera 
Hospital. In one of the rooms I saw ten dressed 
for the grave, and in the sick wards I observed 
several “ Sisters of Charity,’ who had come to 
moisten the fevered lip, to catch the last long 
drawn sigh and muttered blessing. ‘hank God 
for the mild voice, the soft hand, and tender 
heart of woman. 

One last sight I will mention. And that wasa 
rich man in a lofty mansion, in a richly furnished 
bed-room, lying sick upon a downy bed adorned 
with elaborate carvings and covered with the 
finest and whitest linen. An experienced nurse 
was with him, there were three physicians for 
money could procure them. Every remedy that 
the healing art could suggest was also there; 
money could buy it. The slightest wish could be 
answered, for money could gratify it. There was 
a half heart-broken wife by the bed side, there 
were weeping children in an adjoining room, but 
neither money, nor physicians, nor affection, nor 
tears, prevailed against the cholera of ’49. 

I saw many more such scenes in that dream of 
mine. I have not time, nor space, to deseribe 
them, even though it be as briefly and faintly as 
those I have already mentioned. But when I 
awoke I felt grateful that as yet we have no just 
cause of alarm. Death may come by accident, by 
lingering or speedy disease, and we hardly notice 
his footfall, for it is but the missing of an accus- 
tomed face, the hushing of an accustomed voice, 
another grave, and a sign-board removed. But 
the forest, that hardly notices the fal! of a single 
one, will bow and tremble when the hurricane 
shrieks through the long branches of the loftiest 
trees, and the lightning shows that twenty have 
fallen together. Death may stand at our very 
bed side, or follow us the live long day, and we 
can go smilling on if we only fall one after another. 
But when upon our right hand one is taken, and 
another on the left, another before us, another be- 
hind us, scores around us—is it my turn next? 
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PATCHES AND SHREDS. 


THE DOCTOR. | To woods, to mountains, wonld I hie, 


; E Thy dear-lov’d name unceasing sigh 
Porms by N. P. Willis, such as he gave in the Till thousand echoes should reply ' 
olden time, would, as the newspapers say, create ** Oh sweet Ann Page!” 

a sensation. His earliest efforts are his best, and 

have burned an impression on the feelings and 
memory, which “Lady Jane” and her progeny 
have never been able to efface. Perhaps there is 
no man living to whom the bright vision of Par- 
nassus, if not of the summit, at least of that part 
of the mount where Thomson, Cowper, and Pol- — 

lock hold their temperate festival, has been more The Pope, it seems, is a fugitive, or prisoner at 
clearly disclosed. In his former writings there is | Naples, and universal Rome is in revolt at his an- 
a winning tenderness, a loftiness of sentiment, a| thority. How is it, that whilst this potentate is 
graphic descriptiveness, and a glory of poetical considered as infallible abroad, and his voice jis 
imagery, which he has never since equalled ; and | reverenced as the voice of God, his edicts should 
if the endurance of his powers had been in any | be spurned, and even his life threatened by his 
way commensurate to their effect, Willis would | immediate Catholic subjects. And so it has al- 
have been the poetic boast of his country, not for | Ways been. Whilst Henry of England was crush- 
the number, but for the value of his productions. ed by the Pope’s power, and Philip Augustus, of 
Bryant, who strikes at the same quarry, but whose | France, was, from the same cause, a vagabond in 
bow has never relaxed from its original vigor, if a | his own kingdom, the Italian States were in con- 
more finished artist, has never displayed greater | tinual hostility, and threatening his supremacy.— 
genius. How is this accounted for? 

A most extraordinary theft has been committed 
in the literary world. Lippard, the Quaker monk, 
accuses Headley, the man-mountain of “ consider- 
ing our property as his own, and taking bodily 
our description of the Battle of Saratoga—horse 
and all.” How deplorable must be the necessities 
of that man who could thus purloin from his neigh- 
bor what, one would suppose, even destitution 
could not crave! Whata monomaniac must that 
neighbor be, who complains of a loss so much to 
his advantage ! 

Shakspeare’s Master Slerider has always been 
a favorite of mine, and Miss Page might have 
been in better business when she deceived him. 
His love was too deep for utterance, and, there- 
fore, was he slighted. Some unworthy hand has 
attempted to emancipate the feelings of this mighty 
heart in the following couplets: 


1 cannot boast the art sublime, 
Like some great poets of the time, 
To sing in lofty-sounding rhyme 

Of amorous rage ; 
But Love has taught me to complain, 
Love has inspir’d this humble strain, 
Then let me not stil! sigh in vain, 


“Oh sweet Ann Page !"’ 








You have read, no doubt, Bulwer’s “ England 
and the English.” I recur to it for a specimen, 
merely, of the most finished, blackguardish, the 
lowest scurrillity, the most degraded prostitution 
of language, with scarcely a scintillation of wit to 
glitter through the murky foulness. Whatever the 
other excellencies of this author may be, in one 
respect, at least, he may defy competition. He is 
a lesson for the Hornets, the Scourges, the Thun- 
derbolts, the Fiends, and numerous other popular 
periodicals, which live by defamation. He thus 
wrings out the redundancy of his bile on the head 
of some unfortunate offender: “S has run 
through all the circle of scoundrelism ; whatever 
is most base, and dastardly, and contemptible, 
S has committed. His soul stinks of his pro- 
fession, and you spit when you hear his name.— 
When he gets drunk, he forgets himself, and speaks 

















MASTER SLENDER'S COMPLAINT. to a gentleman ; the gentleman knocks him down. 
Come, Polyhymnia, heavenly maid, No man has been so often kicked as S ; no 
Oh deign an humble baré to aid, i? LL: , ‘ 
Whose heart in tenfold chains is laid man so often horsewhipped ; his whole carcass is 

In Cupid’s cage! branded with the contumely of castigation. S 

To Anna’s name [ strike the string, _ is at heart the most miserable of men; he is poi- 
folate mae spring, soned by the stench of his own disguise ; he knows 
: ’ * Oh sweet Ann Page!’’ that every man loathes him; he strives to busy 
te: batten of the eel bins ei, himself from the graveolent abyss of his infamy 
Thy lip, that with the coral vies, by grasping at some scamp of a lord. One lord, 
Might bid love’s flames the breast surprise with one shred of character left to his back, pro- 
pore ee Me Sia ed be. mised to dine with him, and has been stark naked 

Who could thy matchless features see, of character ever since.” And so on. L. M. 
And not at once exclaim with me . Notre.—We wish it to be understood that the above is 
‘Oh sweet Ann Page!”’ from a correspondent, for whose opinions we do not hold 


ourselves accountable. Such desultory thonghts, if plea- 
santly written down, even when they differ from our own, 
have a value which should entitle them to a candid hearing. 
Some men have a habit of thinking unon paper, and love to 
| jot down the fancies and reflections as they occur, without 
Thou can’st alone my muse inspire, being very particalar as to W hom they hit. Our we Dortor’’ 

will be cautious as to individual foibles, we trust, in his fa- 


To thee alone I tune my lyre, ; Seiheieeiions fan <a ; 
° wee y re Ci s. D re care ot h - 2 eo " : 
‘*Oh sweet Ann Page! ’ ure co t on ut we ca no ow strong he may 


Wealth, power, and splendor I disown, 
To these no real joys are known, 
Thy unaffected charms alone 

‘ My heart engage ; 
Thou can’st alone my bosom fire, 





be on abstractions. It is not consistent with our place to 
Should’st thou thy gentle bosom steel make attacks upon persona! failings. Whether the doctrine 
Avainst my passion’s fond appeal, | of our correspondent be one of Law, Physic, or Divinity we 


What power, the pangs I then should feel, | know not; but the quality of his doetrines will leak out in 
Could e’er assuage ! | his futare communications.—Ep. 
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REGULARS AND CONTINENTALS. 


A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY. 


[coNCLUDED. ] 


It was on the 19th day of April, 1775, that the 
first decisive blow was struck in favor of Ameri- 
can Independence. The British commandant, 
General Gage, having learned that the Americans 
had collected military stores at Concord, sent a 
detachment of regulars to seize them; but Provi- 
dence interposed a signal obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of his intentions. The British marched 
as far upon their intended route as the town of 
Lexington, when the first signs of opposition man- 
ifested themselves. Yet they maintained an un- 
broken front, and marched steadily onward, until 
at last, from the adjacent fields, from the principal 
streets, as well as from the smallest lanes and bye- 
ways, from house and hovel, a swarm of armed 
men, with determination strongly marked upon 
their countenances, came forth to meet and repel 
them. Then, indeed came the ‘tug of war. A 
murderous fire was poured down upon the ad- 
vancing columns from the windows, the house- 
tops, the fences—from every place, in fact, where 
shelter could be found. Even old men, women, 
and children assisted in the work of destruction, 
while the younger and more athletic, disdaining 
concealment, rushed upon the disordered ranks, 
and with clubbed muskets, in the face of a deadly 
fire, drove them back until all order was destroyed, 
and British Regulars, for the first time in their 
lives, were bent like broken reeds before the 
prowess of Yankee Continentals. In vain the 
infuriated officers endeavored with frantic efforts 
to encourage their men in the face of this unex- 
pected opposition ; they wavered, turned and 
broke, and finally fled in all quarters, leaving an 
immense portion of their numbers dead upon the 
ensanguined field. It was a sad day for the 
Americans ; for, notwithstanding the glorious vic- 
tory which they had obtained, many of their num- 
ber had bitten the dust, and in every direction 
wives were weeping for their husbands, children 
for their parents, mothers for their young, and 
lovers for the loved. But it was a great blow in 
favor of Independence, and it must have con- 
vinced our British oppressors that, in anticipating 
an easy conquest of the country, they were but 
building castles in the air. They found that they 
had to deal with tougher material than they im- 
agined, and adapted their materials and strength- 
ened their resources accordingly. The results of 
this action are faithfully chronicled by the Histo- 
rian :—*‘ The torch of civil war being thus lighted 
up, the colonists flew to arms, as if by con- 
cert, and assumed the title of The United States 
of America, whose affairs were to be managed 
by a Congress called from the people. This body 
of representatives instantly passed resolutions for 
raising an army, for issuing a paper currency for 
its payment, and for prohibiting all importations 





to those places which still remained faithful in 
their allegiance to the Crown of Great Britain, 
A few weeks after this engagement, the British 
army in America was strengthened by a large re- 
inforcement, which arrived from England, under 
the command of Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 
Clinton. Martial law was now proclaimed, but the 
Congress was not easily intimidated ; and, voting 
that the compact between the crown and the in- 
habitants of Massachusetts Bay was dissolved, 
they recommended that province to resume its 
chartered rights. Several months passed by with- 
out any important movements, in this direction, 
on either side. The interval was occupied by 
that branch of the British army in forming an 
elaborate plan for the ensuing campaign, while 
the Americans quietly prepared themselves for 
the coming struggle. As further hostilities were 
now mutually expected, the Americans, that they 
might secure Charlestown, sent a detachment of 
men at night to erect some considerable works on 
Bunker's Hill.* When these operations were 
discovered in the morning, a heavy fire was com- 
menced from the enemy’s ships, and the Ameri- 
cans, having expended their ammunition, were 
driven with great difficulty from their intrench- 
ments by Generals Howe and Pigot; but it was 
not until the British had lost half their number, 
and the Americans, having only the butts of their 
muskets, or their bayonets, to rely upon, had be- 
come totally exhausted, that they yielded the 
hard fought ground. On their own side, the 
Americans lost many, among whom was General 
Warren, who died fighting bravely in the thickest 
of the action. History has conceded to Ameri- 
cans this victory. After the battle they threw up 
works on another hill opposite, and the British 
troops were closely invested in the peninsula. 
The General Congress published a very ani- 
mated declaration, in which their reasons for tak- 
ing arms were assigned, and the objects for which 
they contended pointed out. They also appointed 
George Washington general and commander-in- 
chief of the American forces (July 2d, 1775). 
The military skill evinced by this distinguished 
soldier in the last war, when he commanded dif- 
ferent bodies of provincials, as well as his conduct 
towards his fellow-men in all his relations towards 
them, fully justified the partiality of his country- 
men. Another petition to the King was also 
voted by Congress, in which they earnestly be- 
sought his Majesty to adopt some method of put- 
ting a stop to the contest; but this petition, though 
presented by Mr. Penn, late governor, and one of 





*Owing to the darkness, or some other cause, they selected 
by mistake Breed’s Hill, and it was on that hill that the 
action took place. 
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the proprietors of Pennsylvania, obtained no 
answer. 

In the meantime the Americans prepared for 
every event, and animated with the enthusiasm of 
a people contending for liberty, no longer confined 
themselves to defensive operations. Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point had already been taken by a 
party of Americans, with Ethan Allen for a 
guide, and it was determined to fit out an expe- 
dition against Canada, under Generals Montgom- 
ery and Arnold ; but in an attempt against Que- 
bee Major General Richard Montgomery* fell, 
and Arnold, after being dangerously wounded, 
was compelled to make a precipitate retreat.t 

It was upon one of these occasions, when 
Washington was holding a consultation with his 
officers relative to the plan of an expected en- 
gagement, that the term Brother Jonathan ob- 
tained its origin. Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, 
Governor of the State of Connecticut, being pre- 
sent,—a person in whom the General placed the 
greatest reliance,—Washington, being in some 
perplexity, exclaimed, “ We must consult Brother 
Jonathan on the subject.” He did so, and the 
result having justified the application, the term be- 
came a byeword throughout the country. 

— But we are all this while forgetting our hero 
and heroine. In order to keep pace, therefore, 
with their proceedings, the reader will pardon us 
for going back a little in our narrative. 

Although only three months had fled since the 
date of his first introduction to the reader, over 
Walter Maynard had come a change as marked 
as it was unaccountable. The transition from 
good to bad had been exemplified in his case in a 
most rapid and extraordinary manner. Naturally 
of an idle and inert disposition, he had hailed with 
secret pleasure the approach of the British army 
as a means of retrieving his fallen fortunes ; for 
his idle disposition had become so well known to 
the people of the neighborhood in which he for- 
merly lived, that none of them would consent to 
give him employment. Mr. Ashley, Lucy’s fa- 
ther, had been the last to cast off the profligate, 
and Walter Maynard, with his innate love of 

display, and his passion for money, found an op- 
portunity for the gratification of both in the tempt- 
ing inducements held out by the British comman- 
der to all who would desert the ranks of the 
rebels for those of the king. With his usual 
shortsightedness, Maynard looked upon the final 
overthrow and conquest of the colonists as very 
certain, and he did not hesitate, therefore, to at- 
tach himself to that side which promised the most 
glorious results. He applied for, and obtained the 
rank of sergeant in one of the infantry regiments 
of the line, and immediately entered with his com- 
rades into all those dissipated habits and unbridled 
indulgences which too frequently mark the course 
of the soldier in an enemy’s country. In a short 
time he lost what little of self-respect he had re- 
tained, and was quite hardened to all sense of 
shame and duty. 

This mistaken young man had, early in life, 





* His remains are interred in front of St. Paul’s Church 
m this city, where his monument may be seen from the 


street. ; 
{ See Robertson’s abridgement of Hume and Smollet. 
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| conceived a passion for Lucy Ashley. This pas- 
sion he had kept close locked within his own 
breast—not even daring to disclose it to the ob- 
_ject which had inspired it, knowing tco well the 
|bent of her inclinations in favor of his former 
| Playmate, Edgar Wallis. But now that he had 
rank and money ; now that he was a King’s offi- 
cer of infantry, instead of a home-spun, hard- 
working continental, he began to entertain some 
hopes of changing the direction of the girl’s sen- 
timents. Having imbibed, on one occasion, more 
than his usual allowance of the ardent, Maynard 
sought the dwelling of his former friend and ben- 
efactor. 

The captivity of her lover caused in Lucy, as 
may be well conceived, the most poignant re- 
grets ; but the victories obtained by her country- 
men had animated her with confidence, and she 
did not doubt that his liberation would shortly be 
effected. It was while pondering upon the means 
of securing this desired object, that Lucy, having 
strolled by herself unconsciously to some distance 
from the cottage, was surprised and shocked by 
the appearance of an officer in scarlet uniform, 
who was rapidly coming up the lane. She would 
have fled, but he beckoned her to stay, and a la- 
tent hope of hearing some news of her lover 
caused her to conquer her repugnance and remain. 
She was surprised still more, when, in the fea- 
tures of the intruder, she recognized those of 
Walter Maynard. She hesitated, and would 
have turned back, but he detained her by placing 
himself in her way. 

“ Miss Ashley, to seek to avoid me is useless ; 
I have taken great trouble and run many risks to 
procure this interview, and you must hear me.” 

“ Must hear you, Walter Maynard ?—must !” 
she rejoined, with a look of contempt. “I am 
the daughter of an American patriot, and scorn 
to be dictated to by one who, for paltry lucre, has 
betrayed his country. Out of my path, sir, or I 
will call those who will put it out of your power 
to insult me further.” 

“Lucy Ashley,” replied Maynard, artfully, 
“you are a high-minded and honorable girl, and 
I prepared myself for such a reception as this ere 
I summoned the resolution to present myself to 
you. Whether I feel any regrets for the steps 
which I have taken, it matters not now to say ; 
I have marked out a course, and must pursue it 
wherever it may lead me.” 

“ What! if it lead to shame and an ignomini- 
ous death? Walter Maynard, it is not yet too 
late ; you have taken but the initiatory step, and 
can easily retract, if so disposed. In spite of 
your error, by joining the ranks of your country- 
men, you May yet become an honor to the cause 
of justice and humanity ; for believe me, Walter, 
it is far better to die fighting for the holy boon of 
Freedom, than to have the finger of scorn pointed 
at the page on which your treachery will be in- 
scribed.” 

“ Lucy, I have thought a great deal over this; 
in taking up arms to resist our King, are we not 
playing the part of traitors to the allegiance we 
owe him?” 

“ Man owes no allegiance to tyranny,” she re- 
plied, warmly ; “to One, alone, should his alle- 
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giance be tendered, and I think, Walter if you 
had been convinced of this great truth, you would 
not have acted as you have. But why are you 
here?. Isit,” she exclaimed, her voice trembling 
with anxiety as she spoke, “ is it for the purpose 
of betraying those who have covered you with 
benefits ?” 

“Your opinion of me must be poor, indeed,” 
he answered, “if you think that I could stoop to 
such baseness ?” 

“ What, then, can be your object here ?” 

“What? Lucy, do you not guess it?” 

“Tt relates to Edgar!” she exclaimed eagerly, 
while her brow became suddenly suffused. 

«“ No—no,” he replied hastily, and with a 
frown. 

“No? What, then, can it be ?” 

“ Lucy,” he said, “ my time is brief, and you 
must school yourself to listen to me, even though 
my communication be an unpleasant one. I ask 


but your patience for a few seconds, and I warn | 


you beware how you refuse me ; for I have means 
and influence, and with sufficient provocation 
might do harm.” 

“ What means this strange language? I do 
not comprehend you,” she said, with a bewildered 
air. 

“T can easily make myself understood, then. 
In brief, Lucy Ashley, from childhood up to this 
hour you have been the cherished object of my 
secret thoughts. Never for a moment, through 
all my frivolities and changes, has the hope of 
winning you deserted me. Nay, hear me fur- 
ther,” he continued, seeing that she was about to 
speak ; “then I was a poor and orphan boy, and 
hardly dared to lift my eyes to yours, for I was 
dependant for my daily bread upon your father. 
I trembled at the sound of your light footstep, and 
the lowest note of your musical voice found an 
echo in every chamber of my palpitating heart 
You could not see this agitation, for your love had 
been given early to another. But I—I witnessed 
every change of your angelic countenance, and 
with a lovers instinct guessed the cause. I 
marked how your cheek, when you thought no 
one was observing you, would flush at the mere 
mention of the name of Edgar Wallis; I ob- 


served how thrilled your frame when he took | 


your hand in his own ;—but I was silent, for what 
was | but a serf?” For a moment he paused, in 
reality overcome by this burst of genuine feeling, 
but soon conquering his emotion, he resumed in a 
changed tone—“ All this I saw, and yet spoke 
not the secret thoughts that glowed like stifled 
embers deep within me. But now the case is 
different. I have rank, money, and powerful 
friends, through whom | hope to gain a station 
worthy the ambition of a man. Edgar Wallis 
has given himself, body and soul, to his country’s 
welfare, and can never be yours. Instedd, then, 
of dooming yourself to perpetual slavery as a 
farmer’s wife, be mine, and adorn a station for 
which your manners so eminently qualify you.” 


He ceased, and for a second’s space there was | 
deep and unbroken silence. Astounded at the 
turn his revelations had taken, Lucy at first searce 
knew how to express herself. At length she! 


| spoke, and all the fire and energy of her Amerj- 
can nature became manifest as she replied : 

“Walter Maynard, it is said that there are 
feelings in human nature too deep for utterance ; 

‘and such is my scorn for you! Ask me to be. 
come your bride? Ask me rather to forget al] 
|ties of consanguinity and friendship, to betray 
‘those who are nearest and dearest to me! Sir, [ 
'am the daughter of a patriot, and as such cap 
| give you only my unqualified contempt !” 

“ Beware, beware, Lucy Ashley, how you pro- 
voke me. I am a close friend, but an implacable 
enemy.” 

“Lo! how a moment changes you! Is this 
| the voice that a moment since pleaded so elo- 
| quently in the lover’s accent? But why waste | 
| the minutes thus? Walter Maynard, you have 
|my answer; he who can betray his friend and 
devise the destruction of a benefactor’s happiness, 
is no fit match for Lucy Ashley !” 

“Go, then, proud girl!” he exclaimed, in a 
sudden fit of passion ; “and remember my words, 
It was no idle boast I made to you, and soon 
you'll learn to regre: the course you have taken! 
| Walter Maynard, as a farmer’s boy, was poor and 
defenceless ; as a British officer, he is not to be 
| insulted with impunity !” 
| And while Lucy, without further words, re- 
traced her steps towards her father’s cottage, 
Maynard, with rage and jealousy tugging at his 
| heartstrings, made his way rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the British camp. 

Lucy’s first impulse, on regaining her home, 
was to communicate to her father all that had oc- 
curred during her brief absence; but he only 
laughed at her fears, and bade her think no more 
|of them. Notwithstanding all this, Lucy’s mis- 

givings did not abandon her, and when she re- 
tired to seek her pillow, it was with a heavy and 
drooping heart. About midnight she was awak- 
ened from her sleep by the report of fire-arms, 
only to find her worst apprehensions realized. 
The apartment was filled with the glare of flames 
| cast from the burning cottages, and the night was 
rendered hiedous by the screams of violated wo- 
men and the groans of dying men. Rapid dis- 
charges of musketry, added to the infernal havoc 
| which prevailed. Hastily throwing a robe about 
her person, Lucy, forgetful of her own safety, was 
proceeding in an agony of mind to arouse her 
| Parents, when the door of her apartment flew 
open with a stunning crash, and Walter May- 
nard, with a long knife dripping with blood, bran- 
dished in his hand, and his face begrimmed with 
powder, dashed into the room. 

“ My parents—where are they?” she almost 
screamed, flying towards him, and clutching des- 
perately at his clothes, regardless of his knife. 
“ Have you slain them, or do they live ?” 

“Ha! ha! you are now the suppliant?” he 
shouted savagely; “look, girl! this steel has 





| drank the blood of father and mother; had you 


been wise, a single word would have saved the 
hamlet ; but you laughed to scorn my warning, 
and I have kept my promise! Come—the house 


‘is burning about our heads; come, if you would 


9 


not add yourself to the number of the victims! 
“ A fierce crackling was heard among the raft- 











ers as he spoke, but Lucy Ashley heard not his 
last words. At the announcement of her pa- 
rents’ murder, she had uttered a piercing shriek, 
and fallen prostrate at the feet of the assassin. 
Lifting her easily from the floor, Maynard rushed 
down the stairs, followed by a volume of flame 
and smoke, and placing his insensible charge upon 
a horse, and leaping up behind her, he sounded 
the call fora retreat. ‘The scene, lately so pleas- 
ant, was now horrible to look upon; the glare 
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| tions another person stepped upon the scene, and 
slapping him upon the back addressed him in a 
|tone which evinced that he was no stranger to 
| the kneeling youth. 

“ That’s bravely said, my lad !” exclaimed the 
| new comer, who wore the continental uniform, 
/and appeared to hold the rank of sergeant; 
|“ many’s the time I have prophesied that the hand 
which could raise itself to protect a bird’s nest 
from destruction, as thine once did, would not be 


of flickering embers, mingled with the moon- | loth to draw the blade in defence of its country. 
beams, and a large black cloud hung like a spirit | You shall go with me to the camp ; there is not 
of evil omen above the spot, Ensanguined | a soul that will not be glad to welcome you as a 


corpses of mea, women and children, butchered 
ere they had fairly awakened from their sleep, | 
strewed the ground in all directions, intermingled | 
with fragments of clothes and pieces of broken | 
furniture. Heedless of this horrible scene, May- 
nard spurred away from the place of slaughter, 
and in a few hours reached in security the British 
camp. Here he spent the remainder of the night 
in drinking and debauchery, and when the reveille 
was sounded, it found him still at hisrevel. The 
truth is, he was afraid his conscience might re- 
proach him, and thus sought to drown it. | 
The news of this awful calamity spread far and | 
wide throughout the province, and a thousand | 
sturdy souls were speedily in arms to avenge this | 
indiscriminate massacre of their countrymen and | 
countrywomen. ‘The British officers of the small 
detachment to which Maynard belonged were in | 
high carousal and song, on the night succeeding | 
this affair, when the first signs of attack were | 
heard. The Continentals burst upon them from | 
all sides with an impetuosity which nothing could 
withstand, They discharged their pieces, and, 
without waiting to reload them, rushed into the 
melee with clubbed muskets, bayonets, and even 
pruning knives and sickles.. Luckily for May- 
nard, he had been dispatched to Boston, with let- 
ters for the commandant, by his Colonel, and 
taken Lucy, for safe keeping, along with him— 
intending to leave her at the house of an aban- 
doned relative until a more favorable opportunity 
should occur for the renewal of his odious offers. 
The result of the affray can hardly be doubted. 
Surprised at the ferocious bearing of their foes, 
the British officers were the first to fly, and the 
men soon scattered on every side, leaving their 
arms and ammunition to the victors. Many were 
slain, and after a brief though savage conflict of 
only fifteen minutes duration, the Continentals | 
remained masters of the bloody scene. Among | 
the American prisoners liberated by this vigorous 
effort was Edgar Wallis ; thanks to the inhuman- 
ity of Walter Maynard, he had already been in- 
formed of the fate of the Ashley family, and his 
first movement, on quitting the place of his cap- 
tivity, was to seek the spot where he had passed 
so many happy hours. It was moonlight when 
the young continental arrived at the familiar spot ; 
but oh! how changed and desolate it was. A 
heap of smouldering embers marked the site of 
the once peaceful cottage, and Edgar, going down 
upon his knees over the funeral pyre of his friends, 
swore a fearful oath not to abandon the cause un- 
til he had avenged their wrongs, or lain himself’ 
beside them. In the midst of his audible reflec. | 
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brother!” 

“Ts it you, friend Rolfe? At such atime no 
voice could be more welcome ; the tenor of your 
words finds an echo in my thoughts ; with whom 
do you serve ?” 

“ With the gallant Warren, to-be-sure ; he’s 
the lad for all emergencies like this, and under 
him we are certain of a victory. Come—what 
do you say? Will you go with me?” 

“ This instant, Rolfe ; you will not find me an 
unavailing assistant, although I do lack somewhat 
in age and experience. Ii I could harbor one 
thought of cowardice, this scene would make me 
marble !” 

“ I know your spirit well, boy, and it was there- 
fore that I came hither to seek you.” 

“ How knew you I should be here ?” 

“ The captive bird, when released, always flies 
to the nest that reared it. Besides, I knew your 
affection for a certain damsel, who once dwelt 
hereabouts, and, having missed you during the 
scrimmage, I felt certain of finding you here.” 

“ For God’s sake, name her not again !” he re- 
plied, distractedly ; “ one thought of her who is 
now in heaven would unman me !” 

“Come, then, Edgar Wallis; fame, I see, has 
marked you for her own, and though it should be 
your fate to fall in the next affray, posterity will 
not fail to give you credit for the good intent.” 

Edgar bestowed one farewell glance upon the 
scene where all his fondest hopes lay buried, and 
then, taking the arm kindly proffered him by 
Rolfe, the two continentals hurried together from 
the spot. 

Shorily after the events above detailed, occurred 
the memorable battle of Bunker Hill, already de- 
scribed. Edgar Wallis was foremost in the ranks 
of his countrymen, and by his hardihood and 
daring won the admiration of all who observed 
his efforts. He sought no rank—he desired no 
emoluments ; but, armed with a deadly rifle, in 
the use of which she was well skilled, and loosely 
clad in shirt and trousers, his dark hair streaming 
carelessly in the wind, he traversed the scene of 
wide-spread carnage like a revenging demon, and 
dealt death and desolation wherever an opportu- 
nity presented itself for the display of his prow- 
ess. He became a mark for the balls of the en- 
emy, and bullets flew about him thick as hail ; 
yet he heeded them not, but pressed on amid the 
storm as though protected by some higher power. 
Even Warren noticed him and praised his courage. 
A moment after the brave general fell, mortally 
wounded ; but the rifle of Edgar Wallis revenged 
his fall. A week after this young Wallis received 
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a Lieutenant’s commission, and immediately be- 
took himself to the task of raising recruits for the 
patriot service. 

On a lowering night, not long after this bloody 
transaction, a group of British officers was con- 
gregated in a canteen, or drinking shop, situated 


in the suburbs of the city of Boston; they were | 
imbibing, some | 


engaged in various ways—some g, § 
playing at cards or dice, and almost all of them 
smoking. ‘I'he greatest confusion prevailed, as a 
matter of course, and among the noisiest of the 
party was Walter Maynard, since elevated to the 
dignity of a lieutenant. He was one of the play- 
ers at dice, and after playing for some time, with 
seemingly iidifferent luck, an epithet applied to 
him by an English officer stung him to the quick. 
In allusion to something he had said, the English- 
man remarked to the effect that a traitor to his 
country should consider himself honored in being 
admitted to such company. All the evil passions 
of Maynard were roused in him by this taunt. 
Without reflection he raised from the table the 
heavy pewter mug from which he had been 
drinking, and hurled it with all his force at the 
head of his antagonist, who instantly measured 
his length upon the sanded floor, the blood flow- 
ing copiously from a gaping wound in the fore- 
head. The injured officer was instantly carried 
from the apartment, and Walter Maynard had a 
dozen duels upon his hands. In the midst of the 
fierce conversation, occasioned by this scene, the 
door again opeued, and a pedler, covered with 
dust, and bearing before him, suspended from a 
band which passed round his neck, a box filled 
with trinkets and jewelry of all descriptions, rolls 
of tobacco, &c. &c., adorned with a number of 
the printed ballads of the day, entered the crowd- 
ed apartment. 

“ Here you are, gentlemen; make a trade, if 
you’re wise ; such chances don’t offer every day 
in one’s life; I’ve jewelry of all descriptions for 
your sweethearts, keepsakes for absent friends, 
and pistols for present enemies; or, if you pre- 
fer, I’ve gota fresh assortment of rhymes con- 
taining hits at the rebels, et cetera, et cetera.— 
Make your trade, gentlemen—make your trade.’’ 

“Be done with your senseless jargon,” ex- 
claimed the hostess, approaching the pedler ; 
“there is noise enough already, without your 
bawling. Come—tramp.” 

As she approached the seeming pedler, the lat- 
ter inclined his head and whispered in her ear. 
The effect of his communication was miraculous ; 
the worthy hostess shaded her eyes with her 
hands, and drew a step or two back, to take a 
better scrutiny—finally, bursting into a hearty 
Jaugh, which was checked by a significant motion 
of the other. 

« Well, well, for this once you may stay,” she 
exclaimed aloud, addressing the pedler; “‘ so put 
down your traps, and you shall have a canikin of 
flip to refresh your inner being. Gentlemen,” 
she continued, turning to the officers, “ though 
you may not feel disposed to traffic for traffic’s 
sake, yet here is an old neighbor of mine, Jonas 
Vanscoten, who for a consideration will give you 
any information you may desire concerning the 
rebels now encamped on Bunker's Hill.” 
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| ‘There was a general movement towards the 
pedier at these words, and in a brief time almost 
every article in his assortment had been purchased 
| and paid for, so great was the general desire for 
| news, 

“ Doubtless you know all that is transacting at 
this moment within the rebel camp,” said an offi- 
cer, who, from his foppish air, could be no other 
than the one to whom Edgar Wallis had been so 
unceremoniously introduced upon a former occa- 
sion. 

“T should be blind as a mole and deaf as my 
grandmother Margery, who has not had her hear. 
| ing these three years, poor soul, if I did not pick 
up something during my peregrinations.” And 
he began singing, or rather chaunting, in a whin- 
ing voice, from one of the ballads— 





**Oh! the red coats they turned out 
For to march to Concord town, 
But the continentals made them rout 

At bloody Lexington !’’ 

“Cease your Concord and Lexington—a few 
such songs as that, in the British camp, might 
cost you your life, friend pedler.” 

“They must catch me first; and after all I 
don’t think they’d harm me. On the word of a 
pedler, five times have I had my neck within the 
halter, but I’m of so little consequence, they can’t 
| find itin them to harm me, and so let me go. 
Ah! those continentals are funny devils. If [ 
had but the knack of making shoes, I could make 
| them my stepping-stone to fortune—that could | 
|—providing they had the money to pay for their 
soleing.” And he again struck off with— 








** Tt was in the month of Jane 

That the continentals came 

To Bunker’s Height all in the night, 
Of which no soul did dream ; 

And on the height they built a fort, 
And called it a redonbt, 

But the reg’lars came from Charleston neck, 
And made ’em turn about.,’’ 





This unexpected conclusion tickled the officers 
|so much that they requested, for lack of some- 
| thing better to employ their time, to hear the re- 
| mainder of this singular specimen of versification 
—probably the work of the pedler himself. 
“They do say that the continentallers fought 
| like devils incarnate,” continued the pedler, “ and 
| that by right the victory should have been theirs ; 
but it’s always natural for the whipped rooster to 
crow, and it were cruel to deny them that conso- 
lation— 
‘* Then the British they began 
To find the Yankees up to snuff, 
So they gathered to a man, 
And swore to smash the blue and buff; 
They settled down in Boston town, 
And for want of work to do, 


They congregate at taverns 
Smoke cigars and play at loo.’’ 


“Ha! ha! he has us, i’'faith!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, good-humoredly. 


“* But a God-forsaken youth,— 
Walter Maynard was his name,— 
He went and jined the Regulars, 
I sing it to his shame: 
And they gave him a commission, 
And they gave him stores of gold,— 
Oh! I wouldn’t have his character 





For riches all untold.”’ 











« What’s that ?—who used my name?” asked 
Maynard, savagely, emerging from the chimney- 
corner, where he had been seated, puffing his 
pipe and chewing the cud of bitter fancy, like a 
baffled tiger. wut the pedler, seeming!y not 
aware of the interruption, went on as before— 

“He went unto a hamlet, 

AlJl on a quiet night, 

When the summer breeze was playing, 
And the moon a shining bright,— 

And a score of men in uniforms, 
Broke down each cottage door, 

And many noble fellows 
Bit the dust to rise no more.”’ 

« But all this was nothing to the sequel ; for 
this traitor, Maynard, panting for revenge on a 
family by the name of Ashley, set fire to their 
cottage, and 

‘* Stealing like a guilty thing 
Into the quiet hall, 


He drew his knife, and in cold blood 
He murdered one and all !’’ 


“Tt is false—false as the lying tongue that says 
it,” exclaimed Maynard, stung to the soul by the 
reproach conveyed in the looks of his brother of- 
ficers. 

“ The father and the mother I killed, ’tis true ; 
but the daughter lives to defy me still!’ And he 
fell into a chair, frothing at the mouth with con- 
tending passions. 

“ Here, pedler,” said the Colonel, approaching, 
“here is gold for you; but leave this house im- 
mediately, or, notwithstanding my protection, I 
cannot answer for the consequences.” 

Muttering his thanks, the pedler swallowed his 
can of flip, and made his exit, followed by the 
hostess, who wished, as she said, to take care of 
her property, for people had so altered of late, 
there was no telling who to trust! 

“ Are you mad to peril yourself thus, by ven- 
turing into the very den of the outraged lion ?” 
she asked, when they were beyond sight and 
hearing. 

“Tush!” he replied; “there is an old adage, 
you know, that walls have ears, and should we 
be overheard, the result would not be pleasant for 
either of us. Suffice it, Mother Terrill, that I am 
here on secret duty, and shall look to you to ren- 
der me all the information you may obtain, when 
you can do so without peril to yourself. Adieu! 
I will visit you shortly again.” 

And saying this, Sergeant Rolfe (for he it was) 
turned down an adjacent alley, and was immedi- 
ately lost to sight. Hurrying onward with what 
speed he might, Rolfe traversed many bye-ways 
and sinuous passages, until he had almost made 
the circuit of the city, until at length he came to 
an old and decaying rookery, whose front, inter- 
spersed here and there with occasional patches of 
cement, bore a strong resemblance to a beggar’s 
garment. Here he entered, and ascending to the 
highest floor, found himself presently in a low, 
cheerless looking room, where, on a bed which 
occupied one of the corners, was stretched a 
figure, which, owing to the cunningness of the 
disguise, few would have recognized for Edgar 
Wallis. His head was bound up with a piece of 
soiled cotton, and his face, colored by some liquid 
preparation, had the hue of death. 
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“ Well, my poor invalid, how fares it with thee, 
to-night ?—art still alive ?” asked Rolfe, jocosely, 
while he disencumbered himself of his pedling 
apparatus. 

“ As well as can be expected, enswathed like a 
mummy in fifty bandages, and half turned toa 
pickle in oils and balsams,” replied Edgar, leap- 
ing vigorously from the bed, while his comrade 
fastened the door. “ If this treatment comes not 
shortly to an end,I shall become an invalid in 
sober fact. But, tell me, what have you learned 
during your absence ?” 


“ Something that will not fail to interest you, 
or I am no judge of character,” replied Rolfe, 
seating himself. “ Lucy, as I surmised, is a pris- 
oner here in Boston, and by the exertion of a 
little ingenuity we can, doubiless, manage to ob- 
tain an interview with her. But the attempt 
must be conducted with extreme caution.” 

“In what manner is this to be effected ?” 

“ Ah! thou art but a dull block in affairs of this 
kind, Master Edgar; had it been some lovers, 
they’d ha’ found their way ere this to thy mistress’ 
chamber, I warrant me !” 


“TI confess my unfitness for the task, good 
Rolfe, and consider myself, in truth, lucky in the 
having of such an assistant. But come, let us 
hear your suggestions ; I am all impatience.” 


“ Well, then, the plan I should purpose is this: 
that you disguise yourself as a servant to some 
officer in the British service, for which I can 
readily obtain the necessary uniform; and by 
loitering about the house in which she is kept 
confined, you can easily, on pretence of being the 
bearer of a letter from your master—which you 
may allow to be read—obtain admission to her 
presence. Once there, you will find plans enough 
to effect her liberation, trust me !” 

“ It is a capital suggestion,” said Edgar, “ and 
I shall immediately avail myself of it.” 


Accordingly, before sunrise, Rolfe had procured 
the necessary disguise, and written a letter pur- 
porting to come from Colonel Beaufort, the officer 
mentioned in the tavern-scene between Maynard 
and the pedler. At the proper time Edgar sal- 
lied forth from the wretched domicile, and hur- 
riedly took his way towards the house which 
Rolfe had designated as the one which contained 
his betrothed—he having obtained that informa- 
tion from Mistress Terrill, hostess of the Red 
Lion inn. Fortune seemed in every respect to 
favor our hero’s plans; he arrived at the dwell- 
ing, and was suffered to pass freely on the mere 
mention of his errand. At the moment of his 
intrusion, Lucy—somewhat worn by her recent 
trials—was seated at a window commanding a 
view of the American entrenchments on Bunker's 
Hill, and did not observe, in her abstractions, his 
sudden entrance, although, had she known that 
the object of her present thoughts was so near to 
her, she would not long have retaiend the air of 
melancholy indifference with which she greeted 
the seeming lacquey as he entered. Edgar, for- 
getful of his disguise, was rushing towards her for 
the purpose of enfolding her in his arms, when 
she repelled him. Surprised and confounded at 








this cold reception, he drew back, exclaiming— 
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“This from thee, Lucy! I did not look for | 
such a cold rebuff from thee!” 

Lucy gazed on him earnestly for an instant, | 
and threw herself with a low cry into his arms. 

“ Edgar !” she sobbed, “ how could you expect 
that I could recognize you under such a transfor- 
mation? Did you think so little of my constancy 
as to believe me capable of swerving ?” 

“ Forgive me, dearest, but in my anxiety I to- 
tally forgot my disguise,” removing the wig and | 
cap as he spoke. “ Let us, however, forget every 
thing but the means of releasing you from your 
duresse, of which, I doubt not, you are heartily 
tired.” 

« You have arrived most opportunely,” she re- | 
joined, “ for Walter Maynard, the cause both of | 
your sufferings and mine, has just come to town, 
and I am hourly dreading his appearance.” 

With his arm encircling her waist, Edgar Wal- 
lis, oblivious of all but the object of his present | 
undertaking, proceeded calmly-to discuss with her 
the most feasible method of effecting her release ; | 
but this was not for long, for, in the midst of their 
cogitations, a light step was heard behind them, 
and turning, they discovered, to their mutual hor- 
ror, Colonel Beaufort. An expression of trium- 
phant malice was observable upon his features ; 
for Edgar having, as we have said, cast aside the 
wig which had disguised him, that officer had no 
difficulty in recognizing him for his former cap- | 
tive. 

“ So, so—was the taste of the fire so agreeable, 
that you must needs again place yourself in 
the midst of it?” he said, with an attempt at 
irony. “I am sorry for you, young man, for you 
are here seemingly as a spy, and martial law pre- 
scribes severely for those who may be caught 
working in co-operation with the enemies of their 
King.” 

“J fear no law save that of Heaven,” replied 
the young continental, firmly and fearlessly ; “as 
for a King, I have none; to my country—the 
land of my nativity—alone, is my allegiance due ; 
and I have sworn that by her I would rally, or by 
her would fall. As for your threats, Colonel, 
know that they have no effect upon me, save to 
increase the contempt I feel towards all who wear 
your scarlet uniform. Youcan only take my life, 
at the worst, and should I fall, there are thousands 
of my countrymen on yonder heights”’—and he 
pointed, as he spoke, through the open window 
towards the works on Bunker’s Hill—* who will 
not fail to avenge my death !” 

“ You speak boldly, and I must confess, I think 
that you deserve a better fate. The offer I made 
you before I still adhere to. Should you refuse, 
death must inevitably follow.” 
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Continentals. 


“T repeat it, sir, I scorn your offer, and add 
that the person who could make so infamous a 
proposal is far trom being a gentleman.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Colonel Beaufort, contemp- 
tuously ; “you have made your choice. Ho! 
there, Wilkins! come up, sir. I’ve a little busi- 
ness for you !” 

“Oh! sir, you cannot be so lost to all the dic. 
tates of humanity as to persist in this crue! deci- 
sion,” exclaimed Lucy, throwing herself, in tears, 
at the obdurate officer’s feet. Alas! she little 
thought that every motion of her exquisitely- 
turned limbs only fixed the Colonel still deeper in 
his purposes. For he, too, had cast an eye of 
lust upon the helpless girl, and Maynard, well re- 
warded for his trouble, had made himself a wil- 
ling instrument. 

“Tt is in vain that you plead for him, my girl,” 
was the Colonel’s reply, as he endeavored to raise 
her; it is my duty, only, that I am performing. 
In time of war soldiers cannot stand upon deli- 
cacy. The place for the exercise of humanity is 
the private dwelling of the citizen, and not the 
field of battle.” 

It was this motto—carried out by the British 
to the very letter—which rendered them so ob- 
noxious to the American colonists. 

Lucy, notwithstanding this cold rebuff, con- 
tinued to weep and plead for her lover, until he 
had been fairly torn from her arms, and forced 
from the apartment, when she gave vent to a 
heart-piercing cry, and fell upon the floor, insen- 
sible. At this moment, as if by the special inter- 
position of Providence, an order was presented 
him to wait immediately upon the commanding 
general at head-quarters ; and with a half-mut- 
tered invective upon his lips, he left Lucy to the 
care of a female servant, and immediately left 
the room. 





Days fled away rapidly, and the faithful Rolfe, 
learning the dangerous position of his friend, has- 
tened to inform General Washington of the pre- 
dicament in which he had been placed with re- 
gard to Edgar Wallis, whose name and exploits 
were well known to the commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. The negotiations, then 
being carried on between Washington and the 
British general for the evacuation of the city of 
Boston, enabled him to interfere successfully in 
the young hero’s favor; and on the day subse- 
quent to that on which the British regulars 
marched out of the town to give admission to the 


| continentals, Edgar Wallis was united to the ob- 


ject of his choice, and 


‘* Fast as the church could bind them, they were one.’’ 








BY CAROL 


‘‘Oxn how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies 
Like an adventarous bird that hath outflewn 
jts strength upon the sea, ambition wrecked ; 
A thing the thrush might pity as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest !’’ 


NEARLY a century ago, in a house of poverty 
end obscurity, a son was born. ‘The father of the | 
boy was dead, and it was with sorrowful anxiety | 
that the mother beheld another life added to her | 
household. 

During his life the father had followed a calling 
the most ungrateful, by which he had barely man- | 
aged to support his wife and child. He wasa 
schoolmaster, an o-.cupation, as every one knows, 
not the most favorable for the storing up of wealth. 
At his death his wife was left in a state very nigh 
destitution, and it was with anxiety and sorrow, 
as I have said, that the mother gave life to an- 
other child, for she knew, from a hard experience, 
how fierce and bitter a struggle would mark the 
life of that boy on earth. 

Yet notwithstanding it was with a troubled soul 
she looked upon her helpless children, possibly, 
probably with the birth of the boy somewhat of | 
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for him, was, that one day he might fill honorably 
the place his father once had occupied. Like as 
the beloved and lamented dead one, she would 
fain see him aspiring to the honorable occupation 
of a teacher of youth. 


But very far from the mind of the fiery boy 
were such thoughts and aspirations as these.— 
Sometimes, when she would express this fulness 
of her hope to him, the strange wild child would 
tell her, with a swelling heart, that higher even 
than that station, higher than any advancement 
in the world that she had conceived for him were 
the designs which he had formed in regard to his 
future. 


With the simple sports of childhood very rarely 
did he, even in his tenderest years, mingle—the 
hopes, and desires, and amusements, which occu- 
pied the minds of ordinary children, were such as 
in his heart he despised. He looked upon the 
pride, and wealth, and aristocracy of his native 
city with more than the mere curiosity and admi- 
ration with which children behold the pomp of 
riches, and the “ pride of life.” With attentive 
eyes he saw the homage all men paid to wealth, 


hope also sprung into existence, though indeed the | he saw what myriads of devotees there were at 
natural prospect of such a hope ever receiving ful- | mammon’s shrine, but none the less was this scorn 
fillment was shadowed by many a close-surround- | with which he regarded such sordid worship. The 
ing cloud. Yet it was a hope—and one on which | object of so iacichs worldly regard with all the in- 


she might venture, in a measure, to rely, that he 
would one day prove to hera support and a stay ; 
infant as he was, and far off as the time was re- 
moved in which such a hope could, by any possi- 
bilitv, receive fruition, yet the time would come, 
if their lives were both spared, when he would be 
a man—strong to sustain her when heart and 
strength would fail her utterly. And besides this, 
with him there sprung into a wider existence that 
boundless love which dwells with an ever expand- 
ing power in the mother’s breast, and most ten- 
deriy that love embraced and clasped the helpless 
infant in its arms. 

In obscurity and penury the early years of the 
boy’s life passed away. He was early sent to the 
charity school of his native city, Bristol, to attain 
there the rudiments of education, to gain that lit- 
tle knowledge of books which it was probable was 
all he would ever be able to attain. But books 
of the school, and all the instruction which could 
be drawn from them were of a nature inexpressi- 
bly irksome and hated by him ; school-life, which 
usually presses so harshly on the minds of children, 
the fetters of school-confinement, the wearying 
sameness of the daily routine of school duties were 
to him galling in the extreme. In his own mind 
there was a vast world to mingle, in whose gorge- 


| tenseness of his nature he despised, the homage he 
/coveted ; and so he vowed to himself, that he, the 
poor and unknown boy, would one day win and 
hold a station as honored and as sought after as 
the richest nobles in the land, and yet it should 
not be through his wealth that he would extort 
the reverence of men! Far other was the homage 
he sought of the world than that gained by the 
mere possession of pounds, and splendid dwellings, 
and wide-extending lands! 


He would watch the cornetted coach as it wheel- 
ed swiftly by him, bearing on the proud aristocrat 
who never even saw or noticed the ill-clad child 
who stood to gaze on thém with such wnchildlike 
thoughts as they passed by, and to himself he re- 
served a day when men should haste to honor 
him, and to pride in having known him, and yet 
not because he rode in a gilded coach on whose 
pannels a coat-of-arms was graven! 


At night, when the complaints of his master, 
| because of his inattention and carelessness, were 
| forgotten, when the thoughts of his poverty and 

of the labors of his mother had passed away from 
| his mind, he would give the loose rein to his warm 
imagination, and, in his waking dreams, he trode 
a world of splendor, the like of which comes even 





ous scenes his willing soul hastened joyfully away, | in faint gleams but seldom to the minds of dream- 


spurning the dull and plodding task of mastering 
the lessons of his text books. With wonder and 
grief the mother beheld this averseness on the part 
of her son to read the beaten paths of learning.— 
Possibly the highest hope she had ever conceived 


‘ers. When moonlight threw over the earth a 


vesture that made it seem most like fairy-land, he 


| would hasten away from his poor home, for walls 
‘and roofs oppressed him, and the near presence 
| of human beings, though they slept, was too much 
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like the intrusion of gross things in his glorious 
ideal land. 

There was spread for him such a magnificent 
world without the walls of the city, where he might 
wander and be alone with nature, and God, and 
his own mighty thoughts, there were such legions 
of spiritual companions that other eyes could not 
behold, with whom, at will, he might hold com- 
munion, such a solemn, and to him bewitching 
grandeur in the stillness of the night, such an en- 
wrapping of visible holiness over all the earth 
when it lay neath the quiet glance of the moon, as 
forbade the approach of sleep near him at such 
hours. Stretched upon the grass of the fields, with 
his eyes fixed upon the slumbering city of his 
birth, or on the boundless heavens above, where 
the stars, beaming upon him, seemed like the eyes 
of distant angels, thoughts would come thronging 
through his childish mind—no, it was not childish, 
for in thought he was already a full-grown man,— 
such as never had birth in the brain of child be- 
fore. 

Poverty was nothing to him in such hours. Was 
jit not easy for him to endure mere bodily hunger, 
when such a glorious teast, intellectually speak- 
ing, was ever awaiting him? And what were the 
mean, beggarly garments which clothed him in 
comparison with that imperial robe of spirit-might 
which his Creator had given him? 





It was particularly in such hours as these that 
he indulged in the proudest dreams of Fame ; and | 
surely it was but the natural impulse of a genius | 
so transcendent as his, the longing, and striving, 
and determination to win for himself the homage 
and applause of a world! Such a consummation 
seemed to him, who had never known aught but 
neglect, as the highest good. It seemed a boon 
in the greatest degree worth striving for, and he 
was prepared to give all the strength of his early 
years for that which even the full-grown intellect 
of manhood does not scorn to strive most eagerly 
after. He set his mark very high—he would have 
his name among the most prominent on the scrolls 
of Fame—it was no mediocrity, no respectable 
honor with which he could content himself! 

On all the pages of recorded Genius there is no 
name which awakens such thoughts as the name 
of this strange youth. The more one thinks of 
him the greater becomes the astonishment which 
such thought must awaken. Consider, a child 
of but eleven years of age—think of him going 
apart from the children of like years—his com- 
panions and friends think of him, in the hours 
which they gave solely to the peurile amusements 
common to children of such age, going away from 
them to think such thoughts as were his constant- 
ly, to cherish his great hopes, and to conceive such 
lines as these : 


** Almighty Framer of the skies 
O let our pure devotion rise 
Like incense in thy sight! 
Wrapt in impenetrable shade 
The texture of our souls was made 
Till thy command gave light. 


“ The sun of glory gleamed, the ray 
Refined the darkness into day, 





And bid the vapors fly : 
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Impelled by his eternal love, 
He left his palaces above, 
To cheer our gloomy sky. 


“ How shall we celebrate the day, 
When God appeared in mortal clay, 
The mark of worldly scorn, 
When the archangel’s heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeemer’s praise, 
And hailed salvation’s morn ? 


‘* A humble form the Godhead wore, 
The pains of poverty he bore, 

To gaudy pomp unknown: 
Though in a human walk he trod, 
Stil) was the man Almighty God, 

In glory all his own, 


* Despised, oppressed, the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 
Nor bids his vengeance rise : 
He saw the creatures he had made 
Revile his power, his peace invade, 
He saw with Mercy’s eyes.’’ 


We have fondly remembered, and often quoted 
devotional verses of many and distinguished poets 
of riper years, which cannot incline us to less 
highly appreciate and admire this hymn, written 
by a child said to have been, but a littie later in 
life, an infidel! And indeed it is a difficult thing 
to understand or account for the anomaly here 
presented—how one capable of so expressing such 
thoughts as are revealed in this hymn, and in the 
one named “ Resignation,” which breathe so much 
of a trust in God, of large conceptions of His gran- 
deur and might, should ever, at any time in his 
life, have harbored, or been capable of harboring 
in his breast, real sentiments averse to the recog- 
nition of the existence and supremacy of a One 
Almighty Creator, is a something so strange as 
can only be accounted for by remembering the 
weakness and inconsistency of character which so 
frequently attend the very highest developments 
of genius. 

At an early age (fourteen years,) when boys are 
usually still plodding over the rudiments of learn- 
ing, Chatterton commenced the study of the Jaw. 
His school-education may justly be counted as 
nothing ; probably in many, if not in all the or- 
dinary branches of learning, boys of common 
ability could have far surpassed him. But he 
could read and write, and perhaps we do not err 
in saying that to a mind like his that was all that 
was essentially necessary. The learning for which 
his mind panted, the intellectual food which was 
necessary for him, was such as no schoolmaster 
could impart to him, such as no human voice could 
utterto him. Neither was it hidden in mysterious 
characters of Latin or Greek, nor indeed in the 
signs and figures of dry, dull mathematics. There 
was nothing in such studies that could satisfy the 
panting, grasping mind of the boy, who was al- 
ready ambitious to, and in some respects fully ca- 
pacitated to stand up as an equal with many of 
the “ giants of the mind,” who had been years in 
gaining their prominence and honor for deeds of 
mental labor. 

We are not to suppose that the hours of this 
strangely gifted youth were passed in dreamy 
idleness. Very far from that was the real truth. 
Though the “dry study of the Jaw” was ostensi- 
bly his occupation, yet hours of his nights and 


















days were given to the most enthusiastic study 
of the works of the old masters of song, and to the 
laborious efforts at imitation of their style and 
plan of composition. i 

In the passionate desire of acquiring at once a 
notoriety, and at the same time impelled by an 
irresistible desire to play upon the wisdom of the 
learned, he directed all his thoughts and the great 
faculties of his mind to the one object—deceiving 
illustrious wise-heads ! 

Destitute he was, decidedly and utterly, of all 
that constitutes the moral grandeur of man, for 
without truth for their anchorage all the noble 
faculties of the mind are inevitably sure to be 
stranded on the shoals of moral death. Beyond 
the admiration which must be paid to his great 
labor, and wonderful success in the accomplish- 
ment of these literary forgeries, there lies a sad- 
dening conviction of the strange incompleteness 
of the great powers of his mind ; wild and reckless 
must have been the fancies lurking in the mind 
of the boy, who could bend a!l his mighty ener- 

ies and talents to the paltry end of deceiving the 
world! Had he but as forcibly exerted his high 
powers in another and a nobler direction, it is 
difficult to fix the height he might have attained. 
The success of his impositions, which only in a 
degree proclaimed his gigantic powers of mind, 
might have taught him the success which patience 
would have enabled him to attain in far nobler 
and loftier paths. He wanted a genuinely true 
and great spirit—his chiefest weakness was an 
ungovernable impatience for paltry worldly honors 
—he counted as of higher value than every thing 
else on earth, the poor gilded bauble, world-ap- 
plause ! 

In his, to us, scarcely conceivable labor for a 
triumph which was at best short-lived, (and a 
most unsatisfactory reward it must have proved,) 
he exhausted his youthful energies. His labor 
was an Herculean one—one we can hardly calcu- 
late, and with the same expenditure of time, and 
patience, and mental strength, he might have stood 
far higher in the ranks of genius than many of his 
then more successful cotemporaries, on whom he 
looked with envy, though at the same time with a 
partial contempt. 

In the second volume of “ Chambers’ Encyclo- 
peedia of English Literature” there is given the 
following account of Chatterton’s “ various impo- 
sitions,” which, perhaps, may heretofore have es- 
caped the notice of the reader, and as it cannot 
but prove interesting I do not hesitate to copy it. 

“ In October, 1768, the new bridge at Bristol was 
finished ; and Chatterton sent to a newspaper in 
the town a pretended account of the ceremonies 
on opening the old bridge, introduced by a letter 
to the printer, intimating that ‘the description of 
the friars passing over the old bridge was taken 
from an ancient manuscript.’ To one man, fond 
of heraldic honors, he gave a pedigree reaching up 
to the time of William the Conqueror; to another 
he presents an ancient poem, the ‘ Romaunt of the 
Cynghte,’ written by one of his ancestors 450 years 
before ; to a religious citizen of Bristol he gives an 
ancient fragment of a sermon on the Divinity of 
the Holy Spirit, as wroten by Thomas Rowly, a 
monk of the fifteenth century ; to another, solicit- 
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|ous of obtaining information about Bristol, he 
|makes the valuable present of an account of all 


the churches of the city as they appeared three 
hundred years before, and accompanies it with 
drawings and descriptions of the Castle, the whole 
pretended to be drawn from writings of the ‘ gode 
prieste Thomas Rowley.’ Horace Walpole was 
engaged in writing the History of British Painters, 
and Chatterton sent him an account of eminent 
‘Carvellers and Peyncters’ who once flourished 
in Bristol.” 

At the age of seventeen, after he had deceived 
and astonished all Bristol, Chatterton left the study 
of the law, and in London entered on a professed- 
ly literary life. 

The hope of his mother and his young sister, 
of whose house he was the “ bright particular star,” 
were unbounded then, for they had witnessed the 
beginning of the fulfillment of the daring prophe- 
sies he had made in regard to himself, and their 
loving eyes could see no end to the greatness it 
was possible for him to attain. By him their name 
was to be made honored, and loved, and rever- 
enced in the great world; people would one day 
do homage to the mother of Chatterton! The 
néglect, and poverty, and sorrow, which had for 
so many years been the portion of that mother, 
was about to be forever dispelled—better days 
would surely soon dawn upon them ! 

It is probable that Chatterton never revealed, 
even to them whom he loved best on earth, the 
reality of those forgeries. He labored upon them 
alone, and was his own and only counsellor ; but 
they knew that he had talents and powers far be- 
yond those ordinarily bestowed upon men, and it 
was because of this knowledge that they cherished 
hopes and convictions of his future greatness, sec 
ond only to those entertained by himself. They 
believed that they should yet behold the glorious 
completement of that mighty structure ot which 
he declared he had as yet but laid the foundation- 
stone, and that the world should also behold it, 
and wonder! 

So, buoyant with hope, and impelled by ambi- 
tion, at that early age he went to the great city 
to encounter there all its numberless temptations, 
against which his only armor was, alas! not moral 
principle, but the peculiar bent of his genius. The 
art he worshipped was his only preservation ; and 
in him we have but one other evidence of the ut- 
ter insufficiency of such a protectress. He went 
forth to struggle in poverty and loneliness, to lavish 
all his youthful ardor and daring for that one at- 
tainment which at best proves so unsatisfying, a 
name among men. Is the manner in which that 
strong endeavor eventuated a voiceless warning 
to the world? 

In the bewildering and exciting scenes of his 
new home he did not forget the loved ones whom 
he had left in his poor native home. Whenever 
his labors brought for him anything beyond what 
would procure for him more than the mere neces- 
saries of life, invariably those proceeds were sent 
to them; for the most part these labors were in 
the shape of contributions to the magazines and 
papers of the day, and at best they gave to him 
but a miserable support. And often while the 
mother and sister, whose pride was all centred in 
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him, were rejoicing in his success, as they believed 
it, when they received the fruits of his toil, while 
they were blessing him for the timely aid he sent 


them, he, alone in his wretched lodgings in the | 


great city, would be laboring at those very mo- 
ments in a despair that verged on to insanity ! 

Very, very far from equalling his hopes was the 
success with which he met. 
at once startle the whole literary world, and make 
men recognize his entrance into the lists for the 
honors awarded intellectual labor, even as physi- 
cally they would have at once recognized the 
shock and the power of an earthquake. And he 
did not meet with any such acknowledgment. 

Though he was honored by the notice of some 
whose awakened attention in him was an honor, 
and flattered by the praises of others who could 
well spare their flattery the world had dealt so 
kindly with them, yet that was but a feeble drop 
compared with the vast draught he would fain 
partake. It was not enough for him that men 
should say he was a youth of promising talents, 
that he would one day be an honor to his coun- 
try ;—it did not satisfy his boundless aspirations 
that they should make mention of him kindly as 
one who might some day work great things. The 
reward he desired was an immediate one, he had 
made ready, (as he thought,) his brow for the 
brilliant crown, he deemed himself worthy to wear 
it at once, he could not brook the delay of an ever 
slow-appreciating world. 


Days and weeks passed on, and the stern truth | 


began to unfold itself more and more fully to him, 
that it was only by patient toil, and long endurance 
and continued hope, that he could ever secure for 
himself that prominent place on the heights of Fame 
which he coveted. As he looked upward when 
he deemed his journey well nigh ended, and saw 
that height after height yet remained to be scaled, 
that there were wild torrents of Prejudice which 
must be forded, and broad deep ravines of Social 
Distinction to be passed, and the rugged steeps of 
the world’s Pride, and the chilling, freezing snow- 
drifts of repeated Discouragement, and frequent 
failure which must yet be crossed ere he could 
reach the majestic summit where he might build 
his eyrie and rest at last, his spirit shrunk back, 
his moral courage failed him; in the midst of all 
his fiery strength he felt himself most weak for so 
mighty a conflict. Storms gathered around the 
young traveller—the rains fell fast on his unpro- 
tected head—the sunlight but rarely streamed up- 
on him, and then how coldly ; as he pressed on 
his way, rarely broke the clouds assunder, showing 
him the calm blue sky beyond—rarely on that 
tempestuous journey heard he the strong, gay and 
cheering songs of the birds of hope—no flowers 
sprung up in his path. Ah! what could a spirit, 
newly fledged, though fiery and brave as his own, 
do in the combat, where so often the strong man 
staggers, and faints, and sinks down helplessly ? 

Gradually the road in which his feet were set 
became impassable to him, and alas! he had not 
the strong wings of Patience and Truth to bear 
him safely over the so-frequent, dangerous, and 
difficult places! 

So, wearied out and disheartened, he turned in- 


He had thought to | 
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aside his books, and, with a sinking heart, dis. 
gusted with the wearying strife he had borne for 
so long, he sought employment elsewhere. He 
would fain hasten away from the scene of his mor. 
tification, for it was a mortification most bitter he 
‘endured. But in this attempt also the lesson wag 
forced upon his mind which was ever so unwilling 
to learn such truth, that patient and oft-repeated 
| effort most frequently bears off the palm of vie. 
tory—that the race is not oftenest to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong! It was an application 
for an office on board a vessel bound for a distant 
country, which proved unsuccessful, that filled up 
the measure of his disappointments. 

It is with a shudder of horror, with the deepest 
regret we turn to that dark tragedy which finished 
the story of Chatterton’s life on earth. 

Think of him, a boy of only seventeen years, 
at an age when youth is usually but beginning to 
awaken to the hopes and thoughts of manhood— 
and in thought he had lived a life of many years! 
Sudden and transient had been the aspiration and 
the action of his powers—wild and fearful were 
the storms which had rapidly swept over nis spirit 
—but all was over in the space of seventeen years! 
His gigantic labors—they were gigantic when we 
consider his years—brought to him not evena 
sufficiency of the food which the laborer, by the 
mere exertion of his physical strength, may possess 
im abundance ; his hope had all deserted him—the 
victories which could have inspired him to ever 
increasing exertion were delayed, and so he stood 
at last “ambition-wrecked,” proud as a fallen 
angel, defiant as Lucifer upon the brink of a high 
| precipice to which he had forced his way, his trust 
| in God and immortality gone, behind him the fast- 
fading shadows of his splendid dreams, his glorious 
conceptions beneath and around him, and before 
him impenetrable darkness, while to his strained 
aching heart came up from that darkness the voice 
of the Future, urging him to cast aside the loathed 
fetters of life, and come to her embracing. 

The brightness which his spirit dared yet though 
feebly to whisper might be in store for him, could 
he only pierce through the darkness of the cloud 
which enveloped him, seemed in that last day of 
his despair on earth but as a childish lure, when 
| compared with the rest which it was in his power 
‘instantaneously and forever to win! But one 
draught of the quick and penetrating poison, and 
his striving for bread and for fame, would be past 
forever—forever his burning thoughts would be 
laid to rest, his consuming desires be stilled! The 
temptation was to him an irresistible one. He 
died ! 

In horror we shrink from the contemplation of 
his crime, committed, not, we are forbidden to 
think, in a moment of insanity or of passion—for 
his reason was clear, and his mind unclouded, save 
by his own hard fortune—yet we cannot but la- 
ment over the extinguishment of a light, which, 
had he but suffered it, might ere long have illumi- 
nated the world. We cannot but weep over the 
weakness which was suffered to destroy a mind 
of such indisputable mighty power! 

In the city of his birth his beloved mother and 
sister still dwelt; they were the beings whom of 








to another path. He laid down his pen and cast 


all on earth he regarded with the most tender and 








sympathising affection ; he knew that even in the 
hour of his despair, when he was deserted by his 
wood angel, that they were still cherishing the 
high hopes which he had suffered to glorify all his 
past life—he had taught them to indulge in those 
great hopes—and how could he instruct them in 
those bitter lessons which he had found it so hard 
to learn? Even the remembrance of them in his 
last hours must have added intensely to his sor- 
rows, the voice of affection must have struggled 
hard, but oh! how uselessly, with his demoniac 
yride! 

Of all the names which have been written with 
tears on the records of Genius, there is not one 
that awakens in the mind such regretful thoughts, 
and such unavailing, hopeless grief, as the name 
of Thomas Chatterton; not one whose brief and 
mournful history offers such resistless warning, 
such solemn words of counsel to the young “ as- 
pirant for fame.” 

It is surely scarcely too much to say, that had 
the developments of Chatterton’s self-apprecia- 
tion not been quite so great, had he preserved a 
little more of the power of endurance, he would 
early in life have attained a position equal to 
that which he desired, one to which our eyes 
would have been still directed as a marvel and a 
wonder in the intellectual world. He needed lit- 
tle of that plodding power of less gifted persons, 
which aids them so much in their progress, and 
without which they would scarcely attain to any 
eminence ; the grand and primal difficulty with 
him was, that like the adventurous birdling, he 
sought the highest flight when his wings were as 
yet comparatively weak for such vast exertion. 
He followed the guidance of his Genius when she 
was but as the will o’whisp, before she had begun 
to attain the steadiness of sunlight. 

There are very few whose light has been in- 
stantaneously kindled in the hill top, and recog- 
nized by the world beneath; but few who have 
gained the “ temple of fame” at one sudden, wild 
flight—indeed, so few are their 1.ames that they 
might readily be counted—and he who would 
wring from the world at once, and without a 
fierce struggle, its applause and honor, seeks for 
an end he will not in all reason attain. The 
world is ever slow in acknowledging the merits, 
or the rights of them who set themselves up as 
teachers, even though they themselves may feel 
and know that God has ordained them to the 
great work of aiding in the enlightenment of the 
world! Itis not oftenest that Genius receives 
her “ reward of merit” before her possessor has 
becomne a martyr to great and high aspirations. 
Not always nor oftenest does the reward come 
swiftly to the laborer who is “worthy of his hire. ’ 
It is said that the character and principles of a 
writer may be gathered from his books. But is 
this true? That the qualities and capacities of 
man’s mind may be so determined is self-evident, 
but the writings of man are no true exponent of 
the thoughts and desires of his heart. 

We have lessons in morals, to which a saint 
might not be ashamed to affix his signature, which 
originated in the minds of acting friends; we 
have lessons in principles of human love and 
charity from the most abandoned, selfish, and de- 
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| graded sons of Genius; nay, some of the nicest 
words that have fallen upon the ears of men, as 
| though from the voice of an oracle, have been 
conceived in a brain beneath which beat a muti- 
lated, bleeding heart! 

And so, in reading some of the poems of Chat- 
| terton, the thought forces itself upon the mind of 
_ how great is the inconsistency in his character— 
how wide the difference that lay between the 
thoughts of his mind and the actions of his life. 
In the short poem we have before referred to, the 
one entitled “ Resignation,” we have a proof of 
how widely separated may be the inclinations of 
the heart and the power of the will. 

In him there was the most indomitable pride, 
and yet a spirit that was not ashamed to confess 

itself miserable, and poor, and weak. He could 
claim with the utmost apparent earnestness, 
“Oh! teach me in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear, 


To still my sorrows, own thy power, 
Thy goodness love, thy justice fear.’’ 





And yet his will was weak to trust that “ good- 
| ness” —his pride was too vast effectually to fear 
that “ justice’—his self-appreciation too great 
| properly to own that “power’—his faith not 
strong to cast all his care on Him who could sus- 
tain him ! 

See again, how perfect a conception the young 
| boy had of faith, and yet in action and life, where 
| faith brings forth her works to perfection, how ut- 
| terly devoid he was in that trust which alone 
|could save him. He says— 

“If in this bosom aught but Thee 
Encroaching, sought a boundless sway, 


Omniscience could the danger see, 
And mercy lovk the cause away !’’ 





Did he remember in his voluntary, sought-for 
death, the omniseience of Him before whom his 
most secret thoughts were written out clearly as 
with a sunbeam? Did he trust with a foolish 
complacency that Mercy would forgive him the 
dread deed. Was it mere idle form of words he 
indulged in, when he acknowledged that there 
was in his bosom a something which encroached 
upon, and strove to defy even Heaven’s boundless 
sway ? 

Alas! when his cup of sorrow was, as he fan- 
cied it, filled to the brim, when the dissatisfaction 
of his pride tempted him to rebel against his fate 
on earth, and to force himself into the presence- 
chamber of the King of Kings, he had utterly 
cast away the faith of his earlier boyhood, he had 
put aside the reasonable fear of a mortal for his 
all-powerful Creator ; or else, and how saddening 
is either supposition, those words which the world 
would take as a confession of his faith, were writ- 
ten from his brain, and found no echo in his heart, 
and bore in them therefore no warranty of truth! 
Chatterton believed that it is in the power of hu- 
'man beings to accomplish anything they may at- 
tempt ; but how forcible a proof does he afford, 
that in human reasoning there is ever falsity and 
error—that there is a boundary line man cannot 
pass—that there are powers given unto man which 
he cannot exhaust truly, but which it will take all 
eternity fully to develope—that life was not given 
|unto man for him to waste it in vain strivings to 
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make of himself a God, any more than it was 
bestowed to waste in stupid, sensual pleasures and 
constant intellectual slumberings! He is another 
and a sad confirmation of the God-proclaimed 
truth, that mere Awman strength is at the best but 
weakness, that human pride is folly, and that hu- 
man ambition and inordinate striving for the un- 
attainable, is, in a mortal, dwelling amid mortal 
scenes, the sheerest vanity and madness ! 

In eighteen years his fiery race was over. In 
that time he had lived the concentrated lives of 
hundreds, in all that truly makes life, in labor and | 
in suffering! He had known heart sorrows, and | 
disappointments, the brightest hopes, and the | 
sternest rebuffs of fortune. He had tasted drops 
of the intoxicating cup of fame—he had mingled | 








made the happiness and misery of his life, there 
where he labored in his poor home, cheered op 
amid ever-arising and increasing difficulties by ap 
ever-strengthening ambition—there isa monument 
erected in honor of him, sacred to his memory. 
Alas! it was only Tus that the hopes of the 
mother received their poor fulfilment ! 

Small and comparatively valueless are the 
fruits of his toil which the strange youth has lef; 
to them who have come after him. But that h 
has left, how richly illustrative is it of what h 
might have done and been—full enough remain 
of him to create a never-ceasing regret, unavail- 
ing though it is, in the minds of men. And 
sure there are none but can most earnestly feel, 
in reference to him, all that he uttered of another 
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in scenes of wasting dissipation—he had thought | in the last stanza of his poem called “ Barstow 
the thoughts, and dreamed the dreams, and, in | Tragedy.” 


short, lived out the lives of many a time-worn 
graybeard ! 

In the city where he first saw the light—where 
first were conceived the glorious dreams which 


“ Thus was the end of Bawdin’s fate, 
God prosper long our king, 
And grant he may, with Bawdin’s soul 
In heaven God's mercy sing !’’ 
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WRITTEN AFTER A STROLL AMONG TOMBS. 


BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 


I WANDERED round the grave-yard 
When dews were falling fast, 
And clouds, with darkness banner’d, 
The wan moon overcast ; 
Below me, far, the city 
Sent up its roofs and spires, 
No longer giving back the gleam 
Of sunset’s reddening fires. 


Memorials of love and death 
On every side were seen, 

And snow-white palings graced the yard 
That kept each hillock greea— 

But in the fast, departing light 
I vainly strove to find 

The dust-couch of the pure in heart— 





The beautiful of mind, 





It mattered not !—for near me there 
In spirit walked the dead, 

And calmness, never felt before, 
My heart’s wild sea o’ erspread— 

I heard her voice of lute-like thrill 
With evening's wind go by— 

Once more—once more upon me shone 
Her sweet, love-lighted eye! 


Oh! land of shade and silence, 
Though chill thy valleys be, 
Sometimes a voice, from out thy depths, 

Comes back to comfort me !|— 
A sign that Beauty’s faded rose 
Will bud and bloom again, 
And golden links in Heaven unite 
That break on earth in twain, 
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THE ATHEIST; OR, TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO STUDENTS. 


‘‘ All is not gold that glitters,’’ 


Ir was dark and gloomy enough around old | 


hardened Harry, as he turned on his heel, and with 
an exceedingly treble whistle, took the road to 
Boston. 

“ Unhappy youth !” was the last exclammation 
of Mr. Girard Baxter that reached the ears of his 
unheeding chum, Harry Calvert. 

They were fellow students and classmates at 


Harvard College, and the sombre trees kept up a | Cambridge, and indeed had been long associated 
strange dialogue with the winds, beneath the dark | before. In early years they had attended together 
walls that frowned down in black shadows, with | the academy of the village in which their parents 
here and there only the glimmer of a student’s | were near neighbors; and during the preparatory 


lamp striving to pierce the thick mist that encom- 
passed the windows. 
At the western door of Holworthy Hall stood 


two young men, the one wrapped in a cloak, with | 


a cloth cape shading a jovial, careless face, while 
round the other’s form was thrown a chintz dress- 
ing-gown, the skirt of which he held up to shade 
a light which he carried in his hand, and which 
threw a very dim and farthing-candle gleam 
through the thick fog without. 

“ Well, Girard,” cried the first-mentioned youth, 
as he half turned to leave the door, “ you might 
preach there all night, and not convert me. I’m 
resolved not to be made a canting, psalm-sing- 
ing—” 

“Well, I’ve told vou what will be the end of 
it,” interrupted the wearer of the chintz wrapper. 
“If you do not choose to take my advice, and pre- 
fer to be ruined, I cannot help it.” 

“ Just let me alone, Girard! What if I do go 
to the city every night? I’m sure there’s no harm 
in it. Father has never prohibited it.” 

“T’m afraid your father is ruining you,” return- 
ed the other. “Isn't it wrong to drink and smoke 
as you do, all night perhaps?” continued he, with 
a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ Nonsense, Girard! whatif I do? I don’t in- 
terfere with you? You prefer reading old Blair, 
and I to smoke a cigar—that’s all. I don’t inter- 
fere with you; but you're all the time telling me 
I'm going to ruin. I wish, Girard, you’d mind 
your own business.” 

“T’m sure, Henry—it’s for your good,” said 
chintz wrapper. 

“For my good!” exclaimed Harry, contemptu- 
ously. “Poh! it’s because I chum with you, and 
you are afraid of the Faculty.” 

“T am afraid to do wrong,” answered the other 
student, in a very solemn and edifying tone. 

“ Come, come, Girard,” cried Harry, laughing- 
ly. “You'll have the blues if you stay here.— 
Come with me,-and we'll have some sport in the 
city.” 

“For shame, Harry!” said Girard, applying a 
corner of the chintz wrapper to his eyes. 

« Well, well, I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, Girard,” cried Harry, suddenly grasping the 
other’s hand—* forgive me !” 


|course at Exeter, they were, as now, chums and 
classmates. This was, however, more the result 
of accidental circumstances than choice ; for never 
were characters more dissimilar than those of the 
two students. Calvert was a careless, riotous sort 
of youth, always getting into college difficulties, 
and yet managing to be a favorite with proctors 
and professors, as well as with his fellow cantabs. 
His spirits were ever on the high-pressure princi- 
ple, and would have exploded his collegial cliar- 
acter long before, if they had not been generally 
regulated by the safety valve of a good heart. He 
was an ardent lover of all kinds of “ fun,” and a 
cordial hater of homilies, saving and excepting 





when they came from his indulgent father, accom- 
panied with the consolatory cataplasm of a re- 
mittance. 

Girard Baxter, on the contrary, never got inte 
difficulty, and never was known to give way to 
what might be called obstreperous mirth. He 
generally wore a sedate smile and a clean dickey, 
was punctual at prayers, and took part in the 
psalmody. His boots were always brightly pol- 
ished, his cravat unexceptionable, and he was al- 
lowed by every one to be “a nice young man.” 

Harry Calvert proceeded on his way, through 
the dense fog, humming to himself a popular air, 
in very lightness of heart, and rapping upon the 
ground, at every step, with the loaded ferule of a 
knotty cane. “ What an interminable preacher 
Girard is,” soliloquized he, as he strode along.— 
“ He has no charity for anybody, because he never 
feels the inclination to do wrong. Well, I sup- 
pose he means well, and so I’|| not think hard of 
him, although hang me if I want to be converted.” 

Over the long, long bridge, up Cambridge street, 
where, from a hundred alleys and lanes, pour forth 
in swarms the blacks of the city, still knocking 
his cane against the pavement, went the light- 
hearted Harry. We will leave him, for a space, 
and return to his chum, Girard, whom we left at 
the door of Halworthy Hall. 

Mr. Girard Baxter did not remain at the door 
of Halworthy longer than the footsteps of his chum 
sounded in his ear, but with a very grave counte- 
nance returned to his apartment. Arrived there, 





however, a most astonishing alteration took place 
in that young gentleman’s demeanor. He flung 


“Tt is for your sake—these tears,” sobbed chintz | off his chintz wrapper with great alacrity, and im- 
wrapper. O, Harry—if you would only change—” | mediately commenced an irregular waltzy gallop- 


“Time enough,” laughed the indomitable and | ade around the room, finishing by a very extraor- 
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dinary attempt at standing upon one leg before 
the glass, whilst, with his joined fingers attached 
to the chief feature of his face, he executed sundry 
indescribable gyrations of those digital appendages. 

When this operation was concluded, to the ap- 
parent satisfaction of Mr. Girard Baxter, he pro- 
ceeded with much alertness to invest his person 
in a glossy black coat, and drawing from their re- 
ceptacles a very elegant hat and spotlessly white 
gloves, stood before the glass once more in the 
attitude of an Adonis in tight boots. He then 
took from a drawer in his dressing-table a pair of 
silver-rimmed spectacles, which he nicely adjusted 
on his rather.snub nose ; and finally, after donning 
his cloak and grasping a cane in his hand, he very 
sofuy left the apartment, and wended his way in 
the path so lately traversed by the “ unhappy 
youth,” Harry Calvert. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS. 


‘The only two perfect synonymous in the English lan- 
guage are, man and sinner.’’—{Errrick SHEPHERD. 


Oxurver Ory sat in his country-house upon a 
high stool at a lofty desk. Behind him, bending 
over their accounts, or nibbing their pen, were 
three very prim and very sedate looking clerks, 
with their hair combed nicely back behind their 
ears, and their collars rigid with the best of starch. 
These young gentlemen had peculiarly saffron 
countenances, and their several mouths were 
pursed into a decidedly fixed smirk, as if they had 
been tasting bitter aloes and were very well satis- 
fied of their pungency. Mr. Oily himself possess- 
ed a remarkably smooth and oleaginous face, with 
a large mouth, which, being generally half open, 
and drawn down at the corners, disclosed a row 
of very white teeth and red gums. His eyebrows 
were rather elevated, and he had a habit of roll- 


ing the whites of his eyes beneath their lids, as if 


desirous of shutting out from his vision the world 
and all its vanities. He wore pumps, and when 
he walked it was with a cautious and cat-like 
step, which was the terror of all derilect clerks, 
as it enabled him to approach them unawares.— 
Mr. Oily was a strict disciplinarian, scrupulously 
honest, stubbornly dogmatic, and as bigotted as 


.an inguisitor in matters of faith and religion, of 


which he claimed to be an unswerving professor. 

Beside the worthy and self-righteous merchant 
stood a man of about thirty years of age, of a 
sinewy frame, and a stature so tall, that, as he 
stood upon the floor, his forehead was of an alti- 
tude with that of Mr. Oily, perched upon his high 
stool. He was clad in a rough velveteen coat, 
and coarse, well patched breeches, which exhibit- 
ed the careful attention of some kindly hand at 
home, 

To the mind of an observer there is a great 
deal in the patched and mended garments of a 
poor man. They speak whole volumes of patient 
poverty. They tell of the unrepining and indus- 
irious wir, and of her long hours spent with the 
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weary needle ; of the striving endurance of her 
who, with humble pride, would turn the best side 
outward. Neverscorn the patched coat of a poor 
laborer !—for that laborer, may be, has one at 
home who loves him ; and that is more, alas! than 
many a rich man has! 

The face of the man who now stood near the 
high stool of Oliver Oily was a frank and honest 
one—with the wrinkles of toil upon it, it is true, 
and the brown tint of exposure—but withal, a 
manly countenance, that looked, beside the smooth, 
yellow face of the merchant, like a bronzed bust 
of Hercules opposite a plaster cast of the velvet- 
visaged Robespierre. ‘There was a troubled ex- 
pression upon the man’s features now, however, 
and a sadness in his eyes, as they followed 
rapid movement of the merchant’s pen upon his 
ledger. 

“ That wil! finish our connection,” at last spake 
Mr. Oily, dotting an i and crossing a ¢, as he fin- 
ished his entry in the bulky folio. “ And now, 
James Morrell, you can leave my establishment.” 

The owner of the patched garments twirled 
nervously the napless hat which he held in his 
hands, and tried two or three times to speak, ere 
he could give utterance to the question: “ What 
am I to do, Mr. Oily ?” 

“Really, James, I cannot tell,” rejoined the 
merchant, elevating his eyebrows in the utmost 
amazement. ‘* cannot employ you any longer!” 

“It is coming on cold weather ; I can get no 
situation in the winter,” said the Jaborer, in a 
| somewhat bitter tone. 
| ** You should have thought of that before, James 
| 


the 





Morrell.” 
“ But why can’t I assist you ?” pursued the man. 
be Don’t I perform my work well, and haven't I 
been here early and late ?” 
| “It is no use multiplying words, James. I 
have told you I shall not want you any longer. 
| Y cannot trust a man that despises the precepts of 
jthe gospel, and never attends church on the 
Sabbath.” 

Morrell laughed bitterly. “ And that will pre- 
| vent my doing my duty as porter in your store— 
will it ?” 

“ T make it a rule to have no freethinkers about 
imy establishment. It wou!d be a scandal to my 
| professions, and besides—there is many a pious 
{man who will be glad of your situation.” 
| “ And that’s your religion, is it?” muttered the 
man. 

“I want none of your insolence, James. Your 
wages are paid, and you may leave the store.” 

Morrell struggled with rising passion. ‘ But, 
you'll at least give me a character?” he asked. 

“T cannot do that,” answered the merchant. 
“Tt would not be consistent.” 

“Haven’t I always done my duty as your 
porter ?” 

“* T countenance no freethinkers, James.” 

“ Have I ever been dishonest ?” 

“7 can trust no one who will not attend church. 
I will give no character to one who is—next door 
to an atheist. You can leave the store.” 

So saying, Mr. Oliver Oily whirled himself 
around upon his high stool, and presented his back 
his discharged porter. And James Morrell, 
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fing an oath, as he cast a look of defiance upon 
his late employer, rushed from the counting-room, 
with all respect for religion, if he had before pos- 
sessed any, banished by the treatment he had re- 
ceived from one of its professors. 


gi 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FREE-THINKER’S WIFE. 


‘One half the world know not how the other half lives.”’ 
[OLD PRoveRsB. 


James Morre.t, until lately porter in the ex- 
tensive warehouse of Oliver Oily, was as honest or 
well-meaning man as ever breathed. The im- 
pulses of his heart were generally right, and he 
was strictly conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty connected with his humble situation. 
But he was not one of those who, with clear men- 
tal visions, can adopt the direct path of right, and 
pursue it with undeviating exactitude in spite of 
every counteracting influence. Always meaning 
well, he yet did not always act well; and this was 
merely because he was too apt to listen to the 
suggestions of those who, with less manliness and 
honesty, had yet the tact of appearing in the eyes 
of the confiding porter as models of true and in- 
dependent principles. Under the influence of such 
guides, Morrell had, for the last year, connected 
who occupied their Sundays in holding forth at an 
Infidel Hall, where they dissected Scripture and 
investigated truth very much to their own satis- 


himself with a set of free-thinking philosophers, | 


faction and self-gratulation. Here he was in the | 
| growing amidst the rough vegetation of a prairie. 


weekly habit of listening to lengthy tirades against 
priesteraft and persecution, and loud-mouthed ex- 
positions of the rights of men to live without reli- 
gion, without altars, and without prayer, if not 


the simple teachings of the Bible and the pure ex- 
amples of early Christianity. 

And gradually, as the new doctrines tortured 
his reason with their subtle sophistries, he had in 
a measure lost his interest in the quiet charms 


and subsequently a sudden dismissal from the 
employ of Oliver Oily, a rigid church professor, in 


whose service Morrell had been for a period of 


/some years. We have seen the spirit in which 
|the discharge had been given and received, and 


| we will now turn to the laborer’s house, in which 


| sat his young and affectionate wife, unconscious of 


the misfortune, the effects of which she was too 
| soon to experience. 

| The dwellings of the poor are never too com- 
| fortable ; but there is one thing which makes the 
|rudest hut a palace—and that is the blessed 
|atmosphere of affection. For six years, since 
Ellen had united her humble lot to that of the 
laborer, James Morrell, they had been, for the 
most part, happy. ‘True, at times, poverty had 
| been with them—many a day had beheld no meal 
within their house ; and sickness, even death, had 
| visited them, for their eldest child had been re- 
|moved from the trials of earth. But still they 
| were happy, while Morrell toiled late and early, 
sotea the in the midst of affliction, they had con- 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


soled themselves with the beautiful maxim of the 
hoping poor: “the darkest hour of the night is 


, 


| just before the morning.” 
| Ellen sat by her humble fireside. She had just 
| recovered from a spell of sickness, yet now her 
| thin fingers plied the busy needle, while her feet 
| pressed the rocker of a cradle, in which a frail 
| babe tossed in feverish slumber. She waited for 
| her husband’s coming, and wondered at his pro- 
longed absence ; yet, though her head felt heavy, 
and her eyes grew dim, she still bent over her 
| wearisome task. 

Ellen Morrell was one of those fair, delicate 
creatures, whom we sometimes find in the rude 
dwellings of poverty, like beautiful exotic flowers 


She was lovely; but her loveliness was of that 


'stong and fragile kind, which we cannot look 
| upon as belonging to earth, and fear to behold 
without Deity itself; and here he had imbibed, if | 
not a contempt, at least an utter indifference for | 
| moist blue eyes, and a transparent purity in her 


pass away even while we are gazing upon it. 
There was a singular depth of expression in her 


forehead and cheeks, which one would look for 


| rather in a Madonna of Raphael, than amidst the 


which he had hitherto found in his own home and | 


by his fireside, where a gentle and loving wife 
was ever prepared to greet him with a smile and 


a kind word. Instead of seeking, at the close of | 


his daily toils, the society of the amiable and 
patient women, who had formerly been the confi- 
dent of all his thoughts, James Morrell now pre- 
ferred to meet his free-thinking associates at the 
corner store, or, perhaps, at a worse rendezvous, 
the tavern. 

But with all these aberrations, Morrell was not 
a bad man, nor had he a natural tendency to the 
course which he was pursuing. But he needed a 
strong and steady counsellor to point out to him 
the evil to which he was inevitably approaching ; 
he needed some kind, yet firm adviser, to warn 
him of his danger, and lead him gently back to 
the paths of rectitude and happiness. 

Instead of this, however, the first warning he 
received, came in the shape of a harsh reprimand, 


rough associations of a poor laborer’s household. 
But Nature has no peculiar frame-work for 
beautiful creations. 

At last, as if from very weariness, the young 
wife let fall the cambric from her relaxed hands, 
and rising, she took froma stand a small bible, 
and strove to fix her attention upon the sacred 


‘page. But she had scarcely resumed her seat, 


|when her husband’s step was heard upon the 


stairs, not light and quick, as was his wont, but 
slow and measured, as if the man’s frame were 
wearied. The door opened, and James Morrell 
entered. 

His face was flushed, and his gait unsteady. 
A bitter smile curled his lip, as his glance fell 
upon the book in Ellen’s lap. “ What is that ?” 
he cried roughly. “I will have no bibles here !” 
And snatching it from her hand, he flung it in the 
fire. 

Ellen started up to save it, but her husband 
rudely pushed her back, and with his foot pressed 
the book deeper in the burning ashes. “ Cursed 
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priestcraft,” muttered he, between his set teeth, | 
| you going ?” 


while his wife, repressing her tears with a strong 
effort, resumed her place beside the cradle of her 
child. 

James Morrell threw himself moodily into a 
chair, and watched the blackened leaves of the 
bible crumbling on the hearth. “ They would 
rob a man of his freedom of opinion,” again he 
muttered. 

Ellen rose once more from her seat, and ap- 
proached her husband. She placed her head upon 
his shoulder, and while the tears gushed from her 
eyes as she looked on him, murmured in a soft 
voice, “‘ James!” 

The first impulse of the man was to thrust her 
from him ; but, as his eye caught the pale, deli- 
cate cheek of that fair wife, down which the tears 
were streaming fast, his heart smote him for his 
unkindness. In spite of himself, the husband’s 
head sank upon his breast, and his lip quivered 
with emotion. 


«“ James,” continued the young wife,“ what has 
come over you? I havea right to ask, for I share 
your sorrows with you. James, my husband, 
speak to me.” 

She threw her arms around the neck of Morrell, 
and strove to raise his head from his breast. The 
man’s voice trembled as he answered: “ Ellen, 
I’ve lost my situation.” 

“With Mr. Oily?” asked Ellen, anxiously. 
“ Ah, James, tor what reason ?” 

“For no reason,” muttered Morrell—* but be- 
cause I don’t believe in his creed. But I'll be 
revenged,” he continued, with an oath. 

“James! James! Do not speak so. Is this 
the only reason, my husband ?” 

“ Yes! the canting hypocrite! Because I 
didn’t attend his church, I wasn’t fit to be his 
porter. May the curse—” 

“Stop, James. Oh, do not curse. Do not 
judge him harshly,” cried the meek wife. “ Mr. 
Oily is a conscientious man, and—” 

“ Conscientious !” interrupted her husband. 
** Do you call taking the bread from a poor man’s 
mouth, conscientious? But it’s no use talking | 
with you,wife. You'll side with church-people, 
no doubt !” 

“Let us wrong no one, James. Mr. Oily, 
doubtless, thinks he has done right. Do not be 
cast down, my husband—there are other situa- 
tions—” < 

“ But he has refused me a character,” cried 
Morrell. “ He will say to every one that I am 
an atheist, and unworthy to be trusted.” 

“ But you are not, dear James!” 

“IT shall be,” muttered the man doggedly, * if 
they drive me to it. This is what your religion 
does, wife—turns an honest man out to starve, 
because he’!! not be a hypocrite.” 

“ Oh, no, dear James, that is not religion—Mr. 
Oily is mistaken, perhaps. He will think differ- 
ently to-morrow. Let us not condemn him yet !” 


“This is too bad,” cried Morrell, starting up. 
* My own wife to turn against me! J’ll not stay 
here to listen to your canting !” 

He seized his hat, and turned toward the door, 





angry with your wife! Ah! tell me—where are 


There was a strange contrast presented in that 
fair, delicate, almost spiritual young wife, clinging 
to the rough frowning man,and mutely appealing to 
him with eyes brimming with tearful affection, 
But he shook her off. 

“ Where am I going ?” he cried, with a fierce 
laugh. “ To the grog-shop !” 

And, dashing her away, he rushed from the 
house. Ellen sank, pale and exhausted, beside 


| her sick babe, and the hot tears now gushed in a 


torrent from her eyes. For the first time, since 
their union, James had spoken harshly to her, 
Sad indeed was the poor wife’s heart ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE OYSTER SALOON. 


** Ah, ma foi! elle est le rendez-vous de beaucoup, beav- 
coup, beaucoup de monde.’’—{THe PERSIFLAGE. 


Tue clock struck nine as Mr. Girard Baxter, 
following in the path lately taken by the reckless 
student Calvert, crossed Cambridge bridge, and 
proceeded through the western quarter of the city. 
He passed-the groups of half-grown boys and idle 
men, that infest the corners of streets in all cities, 
preserving upon his face a most quiet and sancti- 
monious expression, and looking, as he passed the 
various crowds, as if, to use a homely saying, 
“ butter would not melt in his mouth.” 

But when, at length, Mr. Baxter had reached a 
well-known thoroughfare, in the good City of 
Granite, from which many other roads diverge to 


|every quarter of the town, he paused a moment 


upon the curbstone, under an immense lantern, 
variegated with all the hues of the rainbow, and 
which cast a most tempting halo over the entrance 
of the saloon beneath. Then, drawing his cloak 
closely round his face, he pushed the door, and 
glided softly into one of the long row of stalls, 
whence arose continually the smoke and incense 
of whiskey, oysters, and port wine punch. 

Mr, Girard Baxter, after pulling the bell-rope, 
gazed through a chink in the red curtain, upon 
the animated scene without his box. The bril- 
liant apartment, along one side of which extended 
a row of magnificent mirrors, reflecting a double 
tier of cut-glass decanters, disposed in the most 
seductive attitudes upon the shelves, was now 
thronged with young men in every stage of inbriety, 
illustrative of the sliding scale of gradual intoxica- 
tion. From the excited youth in bright buttons, 
who, like Tom O’Shanter, appeared to be “ O’er 
all the ills of life victorious,’ to the dyspeptic indi- 
vidual who every moment cast wishful glances at 
the door, as if contemplating a desperate rush to 
the open air, all were more or Jess in that ques- 
tionable state of felicity, produced by the “ Wine 
being in, and the wit out.” There were the 
peviously-drunk, and the foolishly-drunk—the 
morose and moodless—the sentimental and 
the savage. Red, bloodshot eyes, hollow cheeks, 





but Ellen yet withheld him. “James! do not be 


flushed foreheads, and sickly lips, were reflected 











from the plate mirrors behind the counter. Trem- 
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“T’ve paid you well so far, haven’t I?” asked 


bling hands grasped unsteadily the brimming | Baxter. 


| 
e hilet oaths, revelry, and blasphemy, went up | 


from the bloated debauchees and smooth-skinned 
youths, assembled in that bar-room. 
* But Mr. Girard Baxter sat in his box, and | 
leisurely partook of his “dozen stewed,” and 
gravely sipped his punch, with the air of a con- 
noisseur in such matters, casting every now and | 
then a quiet glance through the aperture in the 
curtain, at the continually changing faces in the 
bar-room. At last his quick eye caught a glimpse 
of a young man who was just entering, and, 
partialy withdrawing the curtain, he beckoned the 
new comer to the box. 

The individual who, in answer to the summons, 
now teok his station opposite the amiable Mr. 
Baxter, was, in point of appearance, the very anti- 
podes of that interesting young gentleman. Mr. 
Baxter’s countenance was thin and sedate ; that 
of Mr. Newcomer was round and bloated. Mr. 
Baxter’s person was elegant and spindle shanky ; 
his companion’s proportions were short and dumpy. 
Besides these, there were contrast enough in the 
outer and visible signs of each individual, to pre- 
vent any “looker-on in Vienna” from falling into 
the error of supposing them to be the Simese 
Twins. 

There was one point, however, on which, ap- 
parently, the two young gentlemen would never 
dispute, and that was now telegraphed by the 
simultaneous meeting of the rays of both pair of 
optics upon the bottom of an empty glass which 
stood upon the table between them. 

“ What shall it be ?” asked Mr. Girard Baxter, 
gravely. 

“ Brandy and water.” 

“ Brandy and water fortwo!” said Mr. Baxter 
to the waiter, which sentence was repeated by the 
white-aproned official in a most sonorous specimen 
of an echo. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Baxter, when the replemished 
glasses had renewed acquaintanceship with their 
lips. “ Now, Bob, I suppose you have some 
agreeable information.” 

The individual addressed deposited a large 
morsel of tobacco under his left cheek, and then, 
with an expressive wink, replied, “ rather !” 

“You think you will succeed in getting him 
discharged ?” 

“ He was discharged this very morning. And, 
just as I reckoned, he got drunk immediately,” 

“ Burnycoat, you are a jewel,” said Mr. Baxter. 
“ But, are you sure that his circumstances are as 
low as you say ?” 

“ Every bit of it,” said the other, with a low 
laugh. “ He'll not get another situation, I’m sure 
of that. Why,I tell you, Gerry Baxter, if we 
should leave him to himself now, without going 
farther, he’ll never hold up his head again. He'll 
be drunk as long as he can get credit, and then 
list for a marine, or ship, perhaps. His jig’s up 
here.” 

“ But you must not leave him yet, Burnycoat.” 

“I don’t meat. to do anything o’ the sort— 
that is, if you stick to your promise, Gerry, and 
pay over the yellow boys.” 





ass, or clung for support to the railing of the bar, 


I'm not grumbling. But, just look at what I’ve 
done, for near six months, just to ruin that poor 
devil of a porter, and get him out of the way. In 
the first place—” 

“ Speak a little lower, if you please, Burnycoat ! 
Curtains have ears.” 

“ Well, just listen to me. In the first place, 
you, a hypocritical scamp, with plenty of money 
and a good character, fal] in with Bob Burnycoat, 
an out-and-out rascal, with no money and no 
character, at a place which shall be nameless.” 

“ T must again request you, Burnycoat, to speak 
lower.” 

“Then I must have some more brandy. My 
voice is so husky that I can’t reduce it to a whis- 
per, without diluting.” 

Baxter rang the bell, and the waiter replenished 
the glasses. 

“ Now my voice is fine, and as I was saying— 
you, a hypocritical seamp—” 

“ That you need not recapitulate. 

“ Oh, as you please. Well, you wished my as- 
sistance in a delicate affair ; neither more nor less 
than to ruin a virtuous woman, the wife of a poor 
porter, whom you had accidentily met and fallen 
in love with. Am I right ?” 

“ Perfectly,’ said Mr. Baxter, sipping his brandy. 
“ But you need not be so very particular.” 

“Iv’s my way,” remarked Burnycoat. “ You 
visited ihe young women, in the character of a 
perfect saint, and found her to be what you did not 
anticipate, proof against all your infernal arts.” 

“ Burnycoat,” said Mr. Baxter, mildly, “ there 
is no necessity of your making use of such very 
strong adjectives.” 

“Iv’s my way, Gerry. This poor woman—a 
miserable porter’s wife—discovered your inten- 
tions, and rejected you with scorn, threatening, if 
you persisted, to expose your real character to her 
husband and the world.” 

“ T can see no earthly use in your recital of all 
this, Burnycoat, and beg you will stop it at once.” 

“Tl come to the point immediately, my dear 
Gerry. I merely wish to state the case to freshen 
our recollections. You were dismissed with scorn, 
and, as a matter of course, being a high-spirited 
young gentleman, you swore revenge on the 
proud beauty. In that state of mind you fell in 
with that dissipated scoundrel, Bob Burnycoat, 
and enlisted him heart and soul in your cause and 
the devil’s service.” 

“ For which I have paid you well.” 

“T don’t grumble, as I said before. Well, to 
proceed. I took charge of the business, and, with 
the experience of a veteran, instructed you. [ 
argued that the surest way to attain your object 
was, in the first place, to get rid of the lady’s hus- 
band, and thus deprive her of her natural protector. 
Then, being alone in the world, unused to toil, 
and plunged in poverty, she would fall into your 
hands an easy victim. I take credit to myself, 
Gerry Baxter, for this scheme ; which I consider 
as pretty a piece of infernal villany as ever was 
concocted by ahumble imitator of mephistophiles.” 

The smooth face of Baxter exhibited an ex- 
pression between fear and admiration, as he 
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limened to the other words, uttered in the off-hand, ! 
flippant manner of his common conversation. 
“ You are as great a villain as ever breathed,” at 


last said the student. 

“Tam older than you, Gerry—by some half- | 
dozen years. I have not the least doubt that you 
will outstrip me in the long run. But, I must get 
through with my story. For six months [ have | 
been assiduously laboring at the ruin of a poor 
porter. I have made him a free-thinker, tippler, | 
and, {don’t be shocked, Gerry,) an exceedingly | 
profane swearer. Through my exertions he has 
lost his character and situation—and is now ready | 
for anything: | choose.” 

« And how, in the name of evil, did you manage | 
to do all this ?” 

“ My dear Gerry, it was by impercepuble de- | 
grees. He was a poor laborer, with a lovely, | 
affectionate wife, who ought to have been enough | 
attraction to make his home a paradise. But, I 
managed to insinuate myself into his good graces, | 
and introduced him to a hall of Free Inquiry, at 
which questions of life and death, happiness and 
misery, were disposed of by yeas and nays. As 
he grew involved in nonsensical notions, which he | 
could not understand, it was natural that home 
became rather tame. Then, I introduced him to | 
a glass of whiskey, strong and sweet,and chal- 
lenged his independent spirit. The bait took, and | 
James Morrell, from a quiet, industrious porter, | 
soon become as noisy, brawley, and unreflecting, | 
as any of the free-thinking demagogues who were | 
his companions. Consequently, he has lost his | 
place and his friends—is even now half-drunk at | 
a grog-shop in Commercial-street, and next—” 

“* Well—what next ?” 

“And next he shall commit a crime which | 
will place him securely in the State Prison, and | 
leave his wife enurely unprotected, and a helpless 
sacrifice to the revenge of Girard Baxter. And | 
now—are you ready to pay me the stipulated | 
sum ?” 

“ When the wife—” 

“ When the husband is a convicted felon you 
must pay me the five-hundred dollars. Is it 
agreed ?” 

“ And supposing I show you my improvement, | 
in what you call rascality, by refusing to pay you 
that sum ?” 

“ Then, I assist you no more.” 

« But, supposing you do not. Morrell, I am of 
opinion, will soon be rid of, without your assist- 
ance.” 

« A very shrewd idea of yours, my dear Gerry, 
and does you credit. I have not the slightest | 
doubt of your wish to cheat me, and let me have | 
my labor for my pains. But, you forget one | 
thing, my dear fellow,” said Burnycoat, sinking | 
his voice to the lowest whisper, “ you forget that 
the game is in my hands, and that I can reveal 
your plot, and inflame every passion of this injured 
wretch, Morrell, against you! Trust me, your 
life would not be worth a brass farthing, if you 
break faith with me!” 

Baxter’s face grew ashy, as the glance of Burny- 
coat fell with a covert malignity across his own 
eyes. “ Well, as you will, Bob,” said he. 

* You agree to the stipulation ?” 
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“T do! And now, let us leave this place 
That brandy makes me dozey.” 

Baxter rang the bel] and paid the bill to the 
waiter, who grinned with a peculiar grimace, as 
he noticed a large rent in the sleeve of Mr. Burny- 
coat’s outer garment, made unfortunately visible, 
as he drew back the curtain. But the frown thar 
blackened the last-mentioned individual’s fore- 
head, checked quite effectually any further dispo- 
sition to mirth; and he satisfied himself with a 
soliloquizing shrug as the two young men left the 
saloon. 

They took their way through Pemberton 
Square, and along Tremont street, towards the 
Common. The fog hung like a thick curtain 
around, and the brilliant gaslight before the 
Museum, and the illuminated windows of the 
Park street Church, were dim and yellow in the 
dense atmosphere. Mr. Girard Baxter drew his 
cloak closer around him, as the damp bay breeze 


| blew across the Common, and Mr. Bob Burny- 


coat would probably have duplicated the operation, 
had he possessed such an appendage to a gentle. 
man’s wardrobe. He contented himself, under 
the circumstances, with buttoning close to his chin 


| a very antique and threadbare bottle-green coat, 


the tarnished buttons of which had once been 


| bright ; and then, pulling up around his ears a 


very rusty and venerable black silk handkerchief, 


| he gave a peculiar and impressive rap to the crow: 


of his napless hat, thereby driving it into a secure 
contiguity with the edges of the above mentioned 
handkerchief. 

The two young men entered the gate at the 
head of the lower wall, and parted beneath the 
gloomy branches of the solemn old elms, that 
sighed dismally with the rising breeze. 

“ Where are you going, Burnycoat ?” 

“To finish our business with Morrell. And 
you, Gerry, take my advice, and call on his wife 
Tell her you have repented, and have come to 
ask her pardon. Offer assistance to her husband, 
and promise a situation.” 

“ What do you mean, Burnycoat ?” 

“What I say. Do as J tell you. Promise 
what you please, and I will take care that Morrel! 
will never trouble you for fulfilment. He will have 
a permanent situation before long. Ha, ha !” 

The laugh that came from Burnycoat’s lips 
sounded strangely hollow upon that lonesome wal! 
among the ancient trees. Baxter wrapped his 
cloak more closely about him. Good-bye, 
Burnycoat. Til do as you wish.” 

“Good-bye, Gerry,” said the other, turning ab- 
ruptly away towards the street, and walking with 
a swift stride. “I shall earn my five hundred 
when I’m done with you, you cowardly villain,” 
he muttered to himself. 


CHAPTER V. 


HARRY CALVERT. 
‘*Charity vaunteth not itself—-is not puffed up.”’ 


An old man, with white reverend locks, albeit 
they were scant upon his forehead, sat by his 









homely fireside. The chimes of Christ Church 
bells floated through the casement into the room, 
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| cessity, and whose youth must spring up amid toil. 
The old man and the young child were dependent 


aud the aged listener bent his head to catch each | upon the daily labor of that widowed mother far 


trembiung note. 

Small store of luxuries did that humble room, 
in which the old man sat, contain. A few ancient 
jleather-seated chairs, which might have been 
heirlooms from a Welshman’s progenitors, a plain 
deal table, on which now dimly burned a japanned 
lamp, and the capacious arm-chair, in which its 
venerable owner ncw sat, with his feet resting on 
a carpeted box, were the principal furniture of the 
apartment. Yet, in everything, there was an air 


of what must ever give charms to the dwellings of 


the poor—neatness and content. 

Seated opposite the old man, with a book 
opened upon her lap, was a woman of apparently 
the age of thirty, on whose mild features might be 
traced the works of suffering in early years, suffer- 
ing borne with a meek and patient spirit, chastened 
even by the griefs which had tortured it. 

And kneeling at his mother’s feet, his beautiful 
head, all radiant with sunny curls, reposing on her 
lap beside the open bible, a young child had fallen 
asleep. ‘The woman’s hand rested softly on the 
fair forehead of the boy, so placid in his happy 
s}umber. 

All was quiet, save the low-toned modulation 
of the woman’s voice, as she read aloud the pro- 
mises of the Book. 

Youth, and maturity, and age, were within that 
chamber. Youth unconsciously slumbering, as it 
ever will, till the blasts of the world’s winter 
awaken it, and call it forth, to meet and endure 
the tempest. 

A smile of peace and satisfaction hovered 
around the expressive features of the aged man. 
He listened, with the soul mellowed by the music 
of the distant chimes, weaving the words of truth 
into divine harmony as they reached his ears. 

Yet that man, with the white locks, and time- 
worn features, and feeble frame, was one of those 
whom the world takes little note of—one of those 
whose destiny, and whose purification, also, are 
through the trials of poverty. The young child, 
too, with his angelic beauty and his pure heart, 
was one among those who are born not to the 
world’s goods—whose infancy is cradled in ne- 


| the very bread they eat. 
| Yet she repined not, that meek woman, to toil 
for those she loved. Though the midnight hours 
might leave her at her task, and the first dawn 
discover her labor, still worked she on, uncom- 
plaining. Verily, there is happiness in store for 
such as she. 
| The smile that hovered over the old man’s 
face was the index of his thoughts. Alas! the 
joy of his spirit, listening in its depths to the holy 
| word, might not beam forth from his eyes ; for 
| their sight had long since vanished. Stone blind 
/was the ancient man; yet still had he inward 
eyes, that beheld, graven upon his own heart, the 
reflex of those words of peace in the blessed Book 
| of Life. Who would barter, for the tinselled 
splendor of the world’s riches, that pearl of great 
price which lighteth the abode of contented 
| poverty ? 
| As the reader paused at the chapter's close, the 
door of the room was quietly opened, and the form 
|of a young man appeared upon the threshhold. 
| With a quiet movement, the widow closed the 
| book and rose to meet the visiter. 
| « How are you all?” cried the round, cheerful 
| voice of Harry Calvert; and, at that sound, the 
| 


smile deepened on the face of the old man, and 
the child, awaking from his slumber, ran to meet 
the student. 

Harry took the chair which the widow present- 
ed, and lifting the child to his knee, looked around 
the apartment with a happier countenance than 
ever was worn by a king upon his throne. 

And soon the pockets of the youth were 
| emptied of a rare store of sweetmeats for the little 
| Frank ; and a merry witticism caused the old man 
to laugh ; and a kindly whispered word of com- 
fort brought a light to the eyes of the widowed 
|mother. Harry Calvert, the reckless student, 
appeared in another guise—the generous, free- 
| hearted protector of the suffering—the consoler of 
| the sorrowing, the child-like friend of childhood. 
| And at this very hour, Girard Baxter, his chum, 
| was weaving a dark plot, to ensnare an innocent 
| woman. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Wuo hath not been a poet ? who hath not, 
With Life’s new quiver full of winged years, 
Shot at a venture, and then following on, 
Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 


There once I stood in dream, and, as I pansed, 
Looking this way and that, came forth to me 
The figure of a Woman veiled, that said 

“My name is, Duty turn and follow me:’’ 
Something there was that chilled me in her voice ; 
I felt Youth’s hand grow slack and cold in mine, 
As if to be withdrawn, and I replied : 

“@O, leave the hot, wild heart within my breast ! 
Duty comes soon enough, too soon comes Death ; 
This slippery globe of life whirls of itself, 

Hasting our youth away into the dark ; 

These senses, quivering with electric heats, 

Too soon will show like nests on wintry boughs, 
Obtrusive emptiness, too palpable wreck, 

Which whistling northwinds line with downy snow 
Sometimes, or tringe with foliaged rime, in vain, 
Thither the singing birds no more return.”’ 


Then glowed to mea Maiden from the left, 

With bosom half disclosed, and naked arms 

More white and undulant than necks of swans; 

And all before her steps an influence ran 

Warm as the whispering South that opens buds 

And swells the laggard sails of Northern May. 
**T am called, Pleasure, come with me!’’ she said, 

Then laughed and shook out sunshine from her hair, 

Not only that, but, so it seemed, shook out 

All memory, too, and all the moonlit past, 

Old loves, old aspirations, and old dreams, 

More beautiful for being old and gone. 


So we two went together, downward sloped 

The path through yellow meads, or so I dreamed, 
Yellow with sunshine and young green, but I 
Saw naught nor heard, shut up in one close joy ; 
I only felt the hand within my own, 
Transmuting all my blood to golden fire, 
Dissolving all my brain in throbbing mist. 


Suddenly shrank the hand ; suddenly burst 
A cry that split the torpor of my brain, 

And, as the first sharp thrust of lightning loosens 
From the heaped cloud its rain, loosened my sense ; 
“Save me ?’’ it thrilled, ** O, hide me, there is Death ? 

Death the divider, the unmerciful, 

That Digs his pitfalls under love and youth, 
And covers beauty up in the cold ground, 
Horrible Death, bringer of endless dark ; 

Let him not see me, hide me in thy breast ?’’ 
Thereat I strove to clasp her, but my arms 

Met only what slipped crumbling down and fell 
A handful of gray ashes at my feet. 


I would have fled, I would have followed back 
That pleasant path we came, but all was changed ; 
Rocky the way, abrupt, and hard to find. 
Yet [ toiled on, and, toiling on, I thought, 

“ That way lies youth and Wisdom and all Good ; 
For only by unlearned Wisdom comes, 
And climbing backward to diviner Youth ; 





What the world teaches, profits to the world ; 
What the soul teaches, profits to the soul, 
Which then first stands erect with Godward face, 
When she lets fall her pack of withered facts, 

The gleanings of the outward eye and ear, 

And looks and listens with her finer sense ; 

Nor Truth, nor Knowledge cometh from without.”’ 


After long weary days, I stood again 

And waited at the Parting of the Ways ; 

Again the figure of Woman veiled 

Stood forth and beckoned, and IL followed now ; 
Down to no bower of roses led the path, 

But through the streets of towns where chattering Cold 
Hewed wood for fires whose glow was owned and fenced 
Where Nakedness wove garments of warm wool : 
Not for itself ;—or through the fields it led, 

Where Hunger reaped the unattainable grain, 

Where Idleness entorced saw idle lands, 

Leagues of unpeopled soil, the common Earth, 
Walled round with paper against God and Man. 


**T cannot look,’’ I groaned, ‘‘ at only these ; 
The heart grows hurdened with perpetual wont, 
And palters with a feigned necessity, 
Bargaining with itself to be content ° 
Let me behold thy face,’’ 


The Form replied : 

** Men follow Duty, never overtake ; 

Duty nor lifts her veil, nor looks behind.’’ 

Bat, as she spake, a loosened lock of hair 

Slipped from beneath her hood, and I, who looked 

To see it gray and thin, saw amplest gold, 

Not that dull metal dug from sordid earth, 

But such as the retiring sunset-flood 

Leaves heaped on bays and capes of island cloud. 
**O, Guide divine,’’ [ prayed, ** although not yet 

I may repair the virtue, which I feel 

Gone out at touch of untuned things and foul, 

With draughts of Beauty, yet declare how soon !” 


** Faithless and faint of heart,’’ the Voice returned, 
**Thou seest no beauty save thou make it first ; 
Man, Woman, Nature, each is but a glass 
Where the soul sees the image of herself, 
Visible echoes, offspring of herself. 
Bat, since thou need’st assurance of how soon, 
Wait till that Angel comes who opens all, 
The reconciler, he who lifts the veil, 
The reuniter, the rest bringer, Death,’’ 0 


I waited, and methonght he came, but how, 

Or in what shape, I doubted, for no sign 

By touch or mark, he gave me as he passed ! 

Only I know a lily that I held 

Snapt short below the head and shrivelled up; 

Then turned my Guide and looked at me unveiled, 

And I beheld no face of matron stern, 

But that Enchantment I had followed erst, 

Only more fair, more clear to eye and brain, 

Heightened and chastened by a household charm ; 

She smiled and, ‘‘ which is fairest,’’ said her eyes, I 
** The witch’s snowy Florimel or mine ?’’ 
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REV. ROBERT BAIRD, D. D. 


ENGRAVED FOR HOLDEN, BY J. W. ORR AND BROTHER, FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY A. MORAND. 


Reapers of Holden’s Magazine! Have uo poomane, and full of meaning. Their tendency 
ever ventured to congratulate you? No, Mr./has ever been to press him up into notoriety, 
Sigma, you have not. So we thought, but our | without any design on his part. He commenced 
impulse to do so has been increasing, until now it his professional labors as the General Agent of 
has overcome all our scruples, since we are able the American Sunday School Union. The duties 
to present to you the biography of a man in whom | of this office brought him into close connection 
most feel an interest, and many of you know. | with Christians and Philanthropists of all denomi- 
Those who know him, respect him. With those | nations throughout the country. He resigned this 
who know him intimately, affection crowns re- | agency to become the delegate to Europe of the 
tpect. The circumstances of Dr. Baird’s life are! French Association. He was thus led to travel 
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extensively over the Continent, to consult with 
kings, and join hands with the great and good of 
the Old World. This experience 
fitted him for the service of the Foreign Evangeli- 


cal Society, in the employ of which he has crossed | 


the ocean ten times, spent eight years in Europe, 
visited Syria, and threaded the United States. 
The knowledge of this country thus acquired, 
fitted him to be the accurate expounder of Ameri- 
can Institutions abroad, while his thorough ac- 
quaintance with European politics, customs, and 
men, presented him to inquiring Americans as the 
reliable and interesting lecturer on the Old World. 
Thus has. he been carrying on a system of intellec- 


it 


tua! exchanges, a legitimate commerce of informa- | 


tion, on the American principle of “ Supply and 
Demand.” Hence he has become so widely known, 
and so universally esteemed, that a thorough 
criticism of his talents, character and style, seems 
unnecessary. We shall, therefore, give a bio- 
graphical, rather than a critical sketch. It 
gratifying to know the experience of such a man, 
to scan his early training, and contrast the doings 
of maturer years, and to glance at the unfolding of 


is 


those traits which have proved the means of so | 


much usefulness. 
our readers in being able to present some facts 
with which they are probably unacquainted. 

Rev. Robert Baird, D. D., was born on the 6th 
of October, 1798, near Brownsville, Fayette 
County, in Western Pennsylvania. His father 
was a farmer. He wasof Scottish descent. His 
ancestors having been numbered among the old, 
unbending, persecuted Scotch Covenanters. Dr. 
Baird’s grandfather came to this country. His 
maternal ancestors were English and Welsh. 
The family was unusually large, Robert being one 
of thirteen. Eight of these reached maturity— 
most of whom are at this time residing not far 


from the old homestead, as worthy substantial | 


farmers, or frugal faithful farmers’ wives. Robert 
was a“ farmer’s boy.” His days of boyhood were 
spent like those of all farmer’s boys. He ploughed, 
and hoed, and “did the chores.” During the 


winter months he trudged to the village school, | 


digging as faithfully at his Geography and Arith- 
metic as he did in the field, during the summer 
days. 

Is it not a fact worthy of attention, that such a 
large proportion of our great men were reared on 
what Carlyle would call soildom. ‘Those who are 
now the working men of the age—the effective 
philanthropists, the devoted patriots, and guiding 
statesmen, have been, with few exceptions, far- 
mers’ boys. We will find that the practical, com- 
mon sense, straight-forward, serviceable men of 


the age, had their early training in the sensible, | easily be done ; and it was done. 


regular, matter-of-fact life, connected with a 
farm. 


A natural connection exists between such a/| 


training and future usefulness. The life enures to 


toil, the influences are not debasing or corrupting, | 
the associations are with Nature in her purity, and | 


not with the arts of man in his selfishness and 
crime. The subject of this sketch was blessed 
with such a training. 


eminently | 


Thus it is that we congratulate | 


| mother’s side? 


Robert Baird manifested at an early age an| 
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Books were not as 


| unusual fondness for reading. 
common as in those times. Moreoye; 
Western Pennsylvania has never been distinguish. 
ed for over-stocked magazines of literary treasures 
They had in those good old days, the “ Family 
Bible,” the “ Shorter Catechism,” and the “ Spel). 
ing Book,” and these were nearly all. A grea; 
“ all,” too, they make. The boy Robert, however. 
was peculiarly favored. Ele stumbled upon ay 
edition of Morse’s Geography, in two large octayo 
volumes, published in 1791, and these he read 
'through and through. The knowledge thence 
‘obtained by Robert, the farmers boy, we douby 
not, has often times proved indispensable to D; 
Baird, the European traveller. 

He also evinced, early in life, a remarkable 
memory. He garnered up the fruits of his reading 
When he was about fourteen he chanced to mee: 
with a mock sermon, written in German, and 
committed it to memory. This he was often 
called upon to repeat for the amusement of friends, 
until finally he became “the lion” of all the 
“apple bees” and “ corn huskings” in the region 
roundabout. ‘The recital used to please those old 
Scotchmen. Indeed, the world is probably in- 
'debted to this Dutch sermon, for the good Dr 


stones 


Baird has accomplished as a philanthropist and a 
scholar. Not that the sermon itself had much of 
good in it, but it happened that the wonderful re- 
citals of young Robert came to the knowledge oj 
the village pastor. He sent for the boy, and se 
a worthy example to his parishoners by listening 
| attentively to the whole sermon, and then putting 
into instant practice the truth it presented. That 
truth was, that the boy-preacher was blessed with 
a wonderful memory and a good mind, and that 
he must be sent to college. The parents had not 
dreamed of such a destiny for their boy—but the 
good man revealed to them what ought to be and 
|}must be. They had always listened reverently to 
the teachings of their pastor, and all he said they 
were accustomed to receive as “ law and gospel.” 
So it was decided that Robert should “ have an 
education,” and well it is that this decision was 
|made. We bless the good pastor for his influ- 
ence, and we bless the parents for yielding to it. 
But now a great difficulty arose. How was the 
boy to be supported?) There were no “ placers” 
on the farm, and thirteen mouths were a goodly 
number to be filled. Ah! these mothers! What 
noble beings they are! Robert was blessed with 
one who belonged to the noble, self-sacrificing 
order. Oh, she would attend to the boys support, 
\she said. She would weave the cloth and make 
his clothes. She would sell butter. too, at the 
market, and the butter money would buy his 
| books and pay his board-bill. The thing could 
That mother 

| supported her son through all his academical and 
collegiate course by the proceeds of her churn. 
And she is not the only mother who has done the 
same thing. There are other good and great 
men, the cream of our nation, who have been 
churned through college. But shall we leave the 
matter here, with all the credit posted on the 
No, she must share it with her 
son. We feel bound to repeat the report current, 
that his expenses, during his regular course of 











tooation, were less than one hundred dollars per 
What think you of that—students of Cam- 
bridge and of Yale? 

~ Put after all, these educational plans were well 
nigh frustrated, in consequence of the very devo- 
aan that seemed to ensure their success. In his 
sixteenth year, Robert was sent to a Latin School 
» Uniontown, some nine miles distant. He had 
never heen from home before, and had never 
mingled with rough, rude boys. So, when he 
‘ined the school, it was all new, and strange, and 
trying to him. Moreover, he came in a home- 
spun garb, and with an homely air. He was just 
the raw material out of which the older, shrewder 
bovs could manufacture sport. And they went to 
work on the wholesale principle, as if they had a 


high protective tariff to ensure them. It is no 


wonder that the farmer’s boy, fresh from all the 
attentions of his devoted mother, became insup- 
portably “ homesick,” He could not endure such 
9 \ife. and in two months he deserted. After re- 
maining awhile his spirits revived, and he was 
persuaded to return. But,in the meantime, his 
tormenters had “ enlarged operations,” and were 


all ready for a“ smashing business.” ‘The poor | 
fellow could not endure it, and wrote a letter | 


begzing to be taken away. ‘The request was 
cranted, and it was also left to his option in regard 
to returning. Some boys would have certainly 
voted for an “ indefinite postponement,” but 
Robert perceived his mother’s heart was bent on 
the education of herson. She said little to him 
to influence his decision, but he read her thoughts. 
He felt that a discontinuance of his studies would 
deeply grieve her. It was harder to endure the 
silent reproach of a mother’s disappointment than 
the abuse of a crowd of tyrant boys. The resolu- 
tion was made to return, and “endure unto the 
end.” For one long session he continued on 
without a visit to his home. 

In that time he had conquered himself, and his 
fellows too. They had yielded to his mental 
superiority, as gradually dawning upon them it 
mounted above the clouds that obscured its rising, 
and with the year closed also his first trial. The 
remaining two years, spent at that school, were the 
happiest of his life. He had risen to the head of 
the school. He was acknowledged to be without 
an equal. His old persecutors sought his assist- 
ance in their lessons, and he repayed their treat- 
meat by “ heaping coals of fire on their heads.” 


He generously assisted them, but he did occasion- | 


ally remind themof olden times. His victory was 
complete. 

In the summer of 1816, Mr. Baird entered 
Washington College, situated at Washington, the 
shire town of the county of the same name in 


Pennsylvania, connecting himself with the Sopho- | 


more class during itslast term. Here he pursued his 
studies with even increased assiduity. His teacher 
at the Uniontown Academy, Dr. Dunlap, was an 
excellent man, but much advanced in years. 


Time had treated him roughly, and some of his | 


mischievous pupils followed the example, and 
paid little respect to the old man. With the 
dimness of age, the nice distinctions of classical 
literature also failed to be perceived. His govern- 
ment was feeble and his teachings superficial. 
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| Hence, whan Mr. Baird came to college, he found 
that his classical knowledge was somewhat inac- 
curate and vague. But he did not, therefore, 
“ take college life easy,” and charge all deficien- 
cies to his old teacher. These only proved a 
stimulus to increased exertion. 
In his junior year he went back to the beginning 
of his classical course, again took in hand the 
Latin and Greek Grammar, and before the year 
had closed, he numbered with the best. In the 
practice of composition also, he was wholly inex- 
perienced when he entered college. We have 
| heard it remarked, that up to this time he had not 
written a private letter. In this department also, 
he went vigorusly to work. He wrote and de- 
stroyed, and wrote again, toiling on so persevering- 
ly, that before he graduated he held an enviable 
reputation, even as a writer. As there was a 
precise time in his boyhood, when he resolved 
that he would bravely endure the persecution at 
school, for his mother’s sake,so now there was a 
time when he resolved not to continue a crude 
writer for his own sake. It was a disparaging 
remark by an officer of college that gave birth to 
this resolution, and when once made it must be 
maintained. It is interesting to note these small 
beginnings, and these early struggles, and then 
turn to the future results, and the later successes. 
| We would hardly suspect that the accomplished 
| scatleman of to-day, had ever been the homely 
| farmer boy, that the ripe scholar had been obliged 
'in his junior year to relearn his Latin Grammer, 

or the author, who is now distinguished for ease 
|of style, could ever have been reproved for the 
'erudities of his English. It forms a remarkable 
‘instance of what perseverence can accomplish. 
| Let the facts be pondered by every young man, 
| who would do a great work in life. 

Soon after he entered college he was invited to 

take charge of a class in the Sabbath School. It 
was a class of negro boys, who could not read. 
| His friendly feelings were moved towards those 
ignorant outcasts, and he consented. T’hisseems 
a slight incident, but it proved the turning point in 
his life—not in his external life, for this seemed 
previously settled. He was in the regular course 
of a liberal education, and he was destined to bea 
scholar—but we refer to his inner life—his real 
| life—the destiny of his immortal nature. He had 
' been religiously educated, and had heen correct in 
| his habits, but at this time he did not esteem him- 
self a Christian. He was conscious that he had 
| never felt a holy love towards God, and that his 
jsoul was not in harmony with the purity of 
| Heaven. But the teachings of the New Testa- 
| ment, to his Sabbath class, induced reflection. 
| He felt the wants of his religious nature. He 
| listened to the still, small voice of conscience. 
| Those wants became more pressing, convictions 
of daty deepened, until at last he yielded to their 
| force, and opened his soul for the indwelling of 
‘the Spirit. 

During his senior year he united with the Church 
in Washington. Most of that year was spent at 
Jefferson College, only fifteen miles distant from 
Washington. A serious dissatisfaction, with the 
President of Washington College, had arisen 

' among the students. Fifty went off ina body. Mr. 


| 
| 
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| 
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B. was one of twenty who entered Jefferson. 
While there, his health failed under his unremit- 
ting study, and he spent some months at home. 

He graduated with the reputation of being 
among the first scholars of his class. As no 
“ honors” were awarded, his precise standing can- 
not be ascertained, but since, Jefferson College 
has bestowed her highest honor upon him, by | 
inviting him to her Presidential Chair. This 
pressing invitation he saw fit to decline. He had 
become identified with the Foreign Evangelical 
Society, and her interests were dearer to his heart, 
than the honors and emoluments of a Presidency, | 
though wreathed with delightful associations, and | 
made peculiarly desirable by the near residence | 
of many friends. 

After his graduation, Mr. Baird was thrown 
upon his own resources for support, and plans for | 
the future were left to his own decision, though he 
had not reached his twentieth year. His father | 
gave him a patrimony of a horse and saddle, 
mounted on which, with all his worldly goods 
ensconced in a small portmanteau, he started forth 
from his father’s house. The first stage in| 
life’s journey was, however, soon brought to an| 
end by his arrival at the town of Be silefont, Centre | | 
Co., Pennsylvania, beautifully situated on the | 
banks of the Susquehannah. Here he remained 
one year as the teacher of a select school of | 
twenty young men, most of whom were older than 
himself. During this year he taught, literally, | 
everything that he had previously studied at 
school and college, from simple addition up to 
Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. ‘Thus he was | 
led to renew his whole course of education, and | 
he did this not only in the recitation room, but 
devoted not less than six hours of each day on the | 
average to private study, and actually reviewed 
every text book that he had studied in college. 
This training clinched the knowledge which is | 
proverbially so evanescent. It was a most im- 
proving year. The resolution that would carry | 
forward such a course of self-improvement, in ad- | 
dition to the trials of daily teaching, fills one with | 
admiration. Besides this, he found time for =] 
good amount of social intercourse, which he | 
greatly enjoyed. Although so very youthful, he | 
was treated with the utmost respect and regard. | 
His persevering, earnest habits, and his elevated | 
character demanded these as their rightful tribute. | 

| 
| 





Besides this, he followed in the true, independent, 
path of Christian duty. Christianity was a living | 
siaedebe within him, and he could not but act the | 
Christian. This course was pursued, not so much | 
for the sake of appearing well, setting a good ex- | 
ample, or, as it is sometimes expressed, “ honoring 
one’s profession,” as because it was right. With 
the living, actuating principle within, he could not 
do otherwise. Thus, although he was the only 
young man in the village who professed Christiani- 
ty, he always had devotional exercises in his | 
school, and presented, wherever he was, an un- | 
equivocal, undisguised Christian example. He 
was governed by the higher law of conscience, 
and by no inferior motive of expediency. Hence | 








' sible and sociable. Who would not respect such 


a character? The most depraved reviler, and 


| the most bitter skeptic, cannot so firmly grasp 
| their regard, that it will not go forth to the man 


who is in earnest, and to the character well bal- 
anced. ‘The incense of adoration is sure to ascend 
towards noble excellence from the soul of every 
man, however debased, when that excellence js 
once perceived. This actuating principle of Mr, 
B. displayed itself in his mode of discipline. He 
appealed to the conscience of his scholars, and the 
appeal was never made in vain. Is it wrong? 

was the question which always reached the heart, 
and there was the end of the matter. 

During this year, also, he began the course of 
writing for the press, which has gone on increas- 
ing to this day. The village newspaper received 
his contributions. ‘These were of a serious and 
instructive character—though written in a lively 
style. They were evidently prompted by the 


| desire of effecting good, and treated of prevailing 


vices unsparingly. ‘The editor was a professed 
infidel, but the handwriting of Mr. B. was an un- 
failing passport to his paper. 

From Bellefont he went directly to Princeton 
Theological Seminary—where he pursued his 
studies for three years. 

But how does the matter of self-support pro- 
gress, since the mother’s churn and loom have 


ceased their contributions? This a subject of in- 


terest. He started in life, we mentioned, with a 
horse and knapsack. His Rosinante he sold 
on reaching Bellefont, and from this sale, with the 
| proceeds of his school, he paid his expenses of the 
year and left $200 in the bank. This sum fur- 
nished him with clothes and books during the 
Princeton course. For the first two years he was 
the private tutor of a few families in the place, and 
during the last year was tutor in the college. Dr. 


James Alexander, the able theologian, was his 


private pupil at that time. His brother, Prof. 
Addison Alexander, was also a scholar of Mr. 
B.’s subsequently. 

During his connection with the college, Mr. B. 
gained great influence with the students. He 
met them, and conversed with them, as beings who 
had a reason and a conscience which could be ap- 
pealed to with effect. It was not in his nature to 
be imperative, but still he controlled. He was 
pany but not domineering, earnest but self-pos- 
sessed, making due allowance for his pupils with- 
out compromising his own authority ; respecting 
their sentiments without losing respect for his own. 
He was himself a young man, and he sy mpathized 
with young men. He acquainted himself with their 


| views, and listened to their reasonings in matters of 
| difference. In this respect he strikingly resembles 


Prof. Dewey, whose excellent management of 


young men was fully described in the January 


number. These men have been equally success- 


ful as instructors—and the same principle of gov- . 
ernment was adopted by both—a principle which | 
inculeates sympathy with the pupil, without the 
loss of respect ; the maintenance of law, without 
the exercise of tyranny ; the appeal to reason be- 


he gained the respect of those who would not | fore the rod, and to conscience rather than emula- 
yield to the claims of Christianity. He was sin-|tion. In fine, it is the system of government 


cere, conscientious, and withal, high minded, sen- | which leads the young to govern themselves. 
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Like Prof. Dewey, also, he was instrumental in | in refreshing beauty before the eye of retrospec- 


saving mor : 
the high way to ruin. If he detected a student in 


a misdemeanor, he did not at once report him to | 
the Faculty and ensure his expulsion, but he met | 


e than one young man, who was on | tion. 


_ After the completion of his theological studies, 
in the autumn of 1822, Mr. Baird took charge of 
an academy in Princeton, and held the situation 


him privately, talked with him, warned him of | for five anda half years. His extreme diffidence 
the consequences of such a beginning in life, | was, in his own opinion, a sufficient obstacle to 


. . | 
reasoned with him, appealed to his better feelings, | 
and almost invariably won him over to a better) 
life. In this way, especially, he was constant in 


his preaching. He, however, overcame the difli- 
culty so far as to occupy occasionally the neigh- 
boring pulpits. He might have continued teach- 


his devotion to the students, and there are not a| ing—of which he was very fond—during his life 


few who bless the year of Mr. B.’s administration, | 


as the one in which they were redeemed from a 


course of sin. 
The year was full of interesting experiences, | 
and some really thrilling adventures were encoun- | 
tered. The attempted blowing up of the college | 
buildings with gun-powder, which the students | 
then at Princeton will never forget, occurred du- 
ring that year. A young man, connected with | 
one of the first families of the town, was detected 
in the act. It was an outrageous plot, but no one 
seemed ready to brave the personal danger and 
loss of influence which would attend the prosecu- 
tion of the young reprobate, till Mr. Baird prompt- 
ly stood in the breach. He had the young man 
arrested, and though his life was notoriously in 
danger, he cheerfully encountered the trial. 


This circumstance induces us to speak of the 
somewhat peculiar temperament of Mr. Baird. 
He is possessed of delicate sensibilities, so that he 
may easily become confused, and be deprived of 
perfect self-possession, in emergencies of trifling 
moment, but when real trials and great exigencies 
occur, he is calm, firm, and reliable. We have 
observed this seeming incongruity in others. We 
think that a strict mental analysis would show 
that it had no real existence. 

Mr. Baird was also the means of quelling a 
serious rebellion—by his individual influence. 
Some misunderstanding had arisen between the 
faculty and the students, and for three days not 
one came to recitation except Mr. Baird’s own 
class, who faithfully met with him every morning. 
Uproarious college meetings were constantly in 
session, and the spirit of ’76 waxed fiercer and 
fiercer! On the morning of the fourth day, 
when matters seemed desperate, Mr. B. inquired 
of one of his class if the students would not can- 
didly discuss the whole matter with him, and 
strive to come to an understanding. The propo- 
sition was readily accepted. The students were 
then in session, and a committee was appointed 
to request tutor Baird to come and address them. 
As he entered the hall the presiding officer offered 
him the chair, but he declined it, for the reason 
that he had come to talk over matters, not to preside. 
Thereupon he asked them plainly to tell the 
cause of their trouble. It was stated, the matter 
was fully discussed, and, before the meeting 
closed, the whole difficulty was amicably settled 
and the students promised to return to duty. 


Great sorrow was expressed when Mr. Baird 
left at the close of the year. Students came, and, 
with undisguised emotion, thanked him for his 
kindness to them, and his interest in them. It 
was a rich year of Mr. B.’s life, one that must rise | 





time, had it not been for the dying entreaties of 
Rev. Mr. Gibson. This lamented servant of 
God had come to Princeton to die. He was a 
young man of uncommon talents, and a speaker 
of impassioned eloquence, but his body was not 
sufficient for his great soul. When he had no 
longer strength to preach he came to Princeton, 
that his last days might be spent in the place 
hallowed by the associations that cluster about a 
college life. Mr. B. was much with him in his 
last sickness, and as he lay upon his couch, he 
would implore him to preach—preach the gospel— 
with almost the energy and solemnity of inspira- 
tion. ‘That counsel of the dying man was re- 
membered. 

We have now followed the life of Mr. Baird, 
to the time when he entered wholly upon his pro- 
fessional duties. We have seen the development 
of one interesting trait after another, and glanced 
at the circumstances which evolved them. Through 
the remainder of the Biography we shall confine 
ourselves to the briefest statement of facts. Mr. 
Baird’s experience as an agent, in behalf of the 
Religious Societies of the American Church, 
commenced in the year 1827. Having become 
deeply interested in the Nassau Hall Bibie Society, 
while in the Seminary, he proposed to the mem- 
bers a plan of supplying every destitute family in 
the State of New Jersey with a copy of the Bible 
within one year. ‘The plan was adopted, though 
with strong opposition, as the scheme appeared 
impracticable to many. Mr. Baird was chairman 
of the committee appointed to carry it into execu- 
tion. In six weeks the work was done, and 
10,000 Bibles were distributed. During this cam- 
paign Mr. B. travelled throughout the State. His 
ability in the work of benevolence was then 
tried and its character established. 

In the winter of 27-28, he was appointed by 
the American Bible Society, as their agent to 
Caraccas, in South America. He decided to go, 
but at that time the discussion of the Apocryphal 
question coming up, so involved the society, that 
the South American Mission was relinquished. 
Having decided, however, to close his school in 
the spring, he became General Agent of the New 
Jersey Missionary Society. While thus employed 
he wrote a series of twenty articles on Education, 
setting forth the woful destitution discovered 
during the Bible destribution. These were pub- 
lished in all the New Jersey papers, and excited 
universal attention. The Legislature in coming 
together took the subject in hand, and passed a 
bill, which is the foundation of the present system 
of public school education in that State. In the 
spring of 1829 he became General Agent of the 
American Sabbath School Union—and removed 
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In this 
agency he travelled throughout the United States, 
held meetings from Portiand to New Orleans, 
and was eminently successful, not only in raising 
money but in exciting a deep and general interest 
in the subject. When he entered on his duties, 
the revenue of this society was about $5000, and 
employed five or six laborers. When he retired 
from it in 1835, its revenue was $28,000, and it 
His mode of conducting 


He ad- 


his place of residence to Philadelphia. 


e:mployed fitty laborers. 
this enterprize was somewhat peculiar. 
dressed public meetings but little himself. 


effective orators, statesmen and preachers. It 
was his custom to organize the meetings, intro- 
duce the subject by a few remarks, and allow 
others to make the speeches. ‘This proved an 
excellent method. 
twelve thousand dollars were collected. 

In 1835 Mr. Baird decided to go to Europe. 
His interest in the religious state of the Old 
World had been deepening for many years. 
This interest had been awakened early in life. 
When a school boy at Uniontown, his attention 
had been peculiarly drawn towards France. He 
seems to have had, even then, a strange presenti- 
ment that his future life would, in some way, be 
connected with her spiritual interests. At that 
time he had become specially interested in Berna- 


dotte—the distinguished Marshal of Napoleon, | 


and afterwards King of Sweden—and sent quite 
to Philadelphia for his biography. It was among 


the first books that he purchased, and when on | 
his tour of Europe, he saw Bernadotte and had a 


long chat with the old king—he told him of this 
circumstance—how he had. read his biography 
with so much interest, wnen a boy in a retired 
village of Pennsylvania. Since that time he had 
familiarized himself with European History. The 
accounts of the French Revolution of 1830, tended 
much to deepen this interest, and soon in 1835 
his long cherished plans reached the poiut of their 
consuinmation, 


At Dr. Baird’s suggestion, a Society had been | 


formed in 1834, called ** The French Association.” 


Dr. Plummer, of Virginia, and Dr. Wisner, of | 


Boston, were particularly active in its formation. 


As the agent of this society he sailed for Havre, | 


in the ship Roland, 26th of February, 1835. He 
remained in Europe three years. The winter 


months he spent in Paris, promoting the objects of 


the Association ; writing and conducting an Eng- 
lish service on the Sabbath. The first summer 
was spentin Switzerland, and during the first year 
a “ History of Temperance Societies” was written, 
which has been published in the French, Swedish, 
Dutch, German, Grecian, Danish, Finnish and 
Russian languages, and scattered broadcast over 
Europe, 

In the first tour made by Dr. B., in behalf of the 
temperance cause, he visited London, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Liebig, Berlin, Sweden, 
Frank fort—on-the- Maine, Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and Brussels. On this journey, he had interviews 
with most of the rulers of Europe. His philan- 
thropic mission, and his gentlemanly bearing, 
gained him admission to the privacy of kings, and 
their hearty co-operation in his work. The 





He in- | 


duced others to speak, engaging the services of 


At one meeting in New York | 


wonderful fruits of this expedition, and the grea: 
impulse given to the cause of temperance, together 
with the reform in social life consequent upon jt, 
have been published to the world and we need no 
repeat the facts. 

In the spring of 1837 he removed from Paris to 
Italy, and spent three momths in travelling over jt. 
prompting the temperance reformation, and gather. 
ing information in behalf of the “ Association.” 
In the winter of 37-38, he made his Northern 
tour through Europe, visiting Moscow, St. Peters. 
burgh, Berlin, Poland, Austria and Germany. In 
the spring he returned to America, the objects of 
the “ Association” having been accomplished. In 
| the meantime the “ Foreign Evangelical Society” 

had been formed, and in August, 1839, Dr. Baird 
returned to Europe as its agent. In the winter of 
39-40 he was severely sick, and endured a long 
|confinement. The summer of 1840 was spent in 
another tour to the North of Europe. At this 
time he lectured throughout Sweden, speaking 
| two or three times each day in behalf of temper- 
ance. Crowds flocked to hearhim. A great en- 
thusiasm was aroused in behalf of the cause, and 
immense good effected. Some of the best Swedish 
orators were his efficient coadjutors in this cause. 

The summer of 1841, and the winter of 42-43. 
were spent in this country, in lecturing in behalf 
of the Society. An unusual interest was excited 
in the cause, by the intensely interesting state. 
ments of Dr. Baird—and a virtual pledge was 
given by the American Church, that the work o! 
evangelizing Europe should go on. 

During the summer of 1842, he wrote the work 
‘entitled “ Religion in America,’ which has been 
| published in the English, French, German, Dutch, 
| Swedish, Italian and Danish languages, and is 
'now being translated into Modern Greek and 
| Armenian. In the autumn of 1843, Dr. Baird 
brought his family to America, and labored in this 
country for the Evangelical Society till the spirng 
of 1846, when he returned to Europe and remain- 
abroad till February of 1847. He went as a de- 
legate to the World’s Temperance Convention, 
iheld at Stockholm. Representatives from all 
parts of Christendom assembled there, and a great 
| meeting it was. ‘Ten years had elapsed since his 
pioneer tour through Europe in behalf of the 
| reformation, and during that time a wonderful ad- 
| vance had been made in the cause. The seed he 
‘had scattered had taken root and was bearing 
| fruit an hundred fold. Many thousands had en- 
rolled themselves in the Total Abstinence ranks 
| throughout Norway, Denmark and Holland. The 
‘Temperance Society in London numbered 100,000 
| 
| 


members, and that of Germany 1,000,000! 

In August of this year, (1846) he attended 
“ The Evangelical Alliance,” which met in Lon- 
| don, and took an active part in its deliberations. 
| During the year he visited Russia, Poland, Ger- 
many, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece and Con- 
|} stantinople. Since his return to this country in 
| February, 1847, he has continued his arduous la- 
| bors in connection with the Foreign Evangelical 
| Society. These are exceedingly varied and ar- 
| duous. He is not only constantly employed as a 
General Agent in preaching in behalf of the 
‘society, but also superintends the disbursement of 
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funds, the stationing of missionaries, the employ- 
ment of colporteurs, the immense foreign corres- 
pondence, and the editing of the Quarterly Paper, 
which is the organ of the society. In addition to 
al! this labor, Dr. Baird is engaged, with but little 
respite, in delivering his course of lectures on 
Europe. These he has repeated some fifty times 
in various parts of the country. They are very 
popular, and most deservedly so. ‘They present a 
view of Europe as it is, which is clear, graphic and 
systematic. Each country is treated of with re- 
spect to its geography, its government, its litera- 
ture, its religion, its social life, its great men, the 
distinctive characteristics of its people, and what- 
ever subjects of special interest may pertain to it. 
One ean obtain from this course of twelve lectures 
a better knowledge of European politics, manners, 
customs and religions, than from a _ year of 


reading and consultation of a whole library of | 


books. It is good to see a man of refinement, 
education and piety, thus traversing the country, 
disseminating information, quickening thought and 
enlarging the views of the community. 

Dr. Baird possesses some elements of character 
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| versationsrof a most intelligent and communicative 
| traveller—the free outpourings of a well-stored 
‘mind. You are admitted to the undress of a ve- 
markable conversationist, who will talk on most 
_improvingly for two hours, without requiring you 
to say a word. We esteem such a great favor, 
and do not feel greatly inclined to criticise loose- 
ness of style or length of discourse. 

In this criticism of Dr. Baird’s lectures, we have 
| given a partial summary of his character. Two 
or three other points we would briefly present. 
Dr. Baird has one trait worthy of special com- 
mendation. It is one, however, not exactly de- 
scribed by any English word. We would de- 
| scribe it by the term democratic, if this term had 
not been perverted. He is a man of the people, 
in sympathy with the people, earnest for the rights 
of the people. His democracy is humanity, and 
his humanity is Christian love. It is not the de- 
mocracy that prates of “ the dear people” on the 
platform, and scorns honest poverty from its door ; 
that lauds the elevation of the masses and withers 
with its unfeeling contempt the upward strugglings 
of genius. It is not the humanity that endows 


which peculiarly fit him for the preparation and | colleges and gives no moment for mental culture 


presentation of such a course of lectures. In the 


to its employee ; that subscribes its thousands to 


first place, his memory is unyieldingly tenacious. | benevolent institutions, and grinds the face of the 


jt will on no terms consent to betray the trust re- | 
posed in it. Hence Dr. B. has dates, names and | 


statistics, as sately- lodged and ready for use as if 
filed away in a ledger. It is a remarkable fact, 
that he has never been detected in an inaccuracy 
since he commenced lecturing, so far as we can 
learn. On one occasion a charge of misstate- | 
ment, in regard to the King of Prussia, was} 
made against him through a newspaper, but it was | 
triumphantly refuted. 

2. His habits of observation. He hears, sees | 
and knows, what passes before him. 
3. His universality, if we may use the word. | 
He is not limited in his intercourse, or in his in- | 
vestigations, by any sect or party. While in| 
Europe he mingled with all elasses, kings and beg- 
gars, saints and sinners, priests and laymen, Catho- 
lies and Protestants, rich and poor, bond and free. 

4. His rare candor. His tendency is to recog- 
nize the truth wherever it is. He sees things very | 
much as they are, and when looking over the 
world wears colored glassess as little as possible. 
Sull he is decided in his own tastes and opinions. 

5. His urbanity. This has ensured him an 
easy intercourse with all classes, and has given 
him the opportunity for information which his 
universality has enabled him to improve. 

On the other hand, there are faults in his lec- 
turing which seem to some considerable. His 
lectures lack condensation, here is some repeti- 
tion, some false use of English, and some pecu- 
liarities of expression. He is inclined to enlarge, | 
episode, and state facts which every one is sup- | 
posed to know. But toward these defects we are 
constrained to be lenient, because, in the first | 
place, they amount in his case to very little, and, | 
secondly, they are the necessary consequence of | 
the immense amount of labor imposed on him. | 
He has no time to write out his lectures or to| 
‘thoroughly systematize them. His lectures are 
not speeches—they are the familiar fireside con-! 








'* Our Age, its Progress, Prospects and Demands 


poor. His is a democracy that acts more than it 
talks, and a humanity that feels far more than it 
can act. In this connection we quote the follow- 
ing paragraph from an article by Dr. Baird on 
” 

“ There are at this moment two great struggles 
going on in the world—the like of which the 
world has never before seen. One is the mighty 
movement which men are making in behalf of 
political liberty ; the other is that which is making 
in some directions in behalf of religious freedom. 


| Of these two movements, as might be expected, 


that which relates merely to political liberty, to 
that which is material, is much more powerful 
than that relating to the spiritual. Whole nations 
are rising up to shake off the yoke of despotism 
beneath which they have so long groaned. In 
this great movement, it is not simply the struggle 
of the higher classes—the nobles and other pow- 
erful citizens—the “ upper ten thousand” of society 
—who are striving to throw off a superior despot- 
ism which rests heavily upon them. But it is the 
“ masses,” the despised masses, who have in many 
countries been crushed to the ground by feudal 
tyranny. It is the poor, degraded, ignorant peo- 
ple, who had but little encouragement given them 
to attempt to rise above the abject condition in 
which they were born, and who have been trod- 
den into the very dust by the heel of a proud and 
insolent aristocracy.” 

2. His heart is in sympathy with the Progress 
of the Age. We do not use this term in a cant 
way. There is a Progress of the Age—a pro- 
gress toward freedom, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of person, freedom of opinion, freedom of 
soul. It is this progress which Dr. Baird rejoices 
in, and will at last triumph in, thank God. We 
make the following extract as illustrative : 

“ Intimately connected with, and in fact con- 
sequent upon, this wide and rapid diffusion of 
opinion, of argument, of light, we behold @ 
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mighty awakening of the human mind to question 
and investigate anew every subject. There is an 
increasing disposition to take nothing on authority, 
to receive nothing merely as tradition. Every- 
thing in science, morals, religion, politics, economy, 
and even law, must be re-examined, re-judged, 
and re-decided. A momentous revolution is going 
forward in the moral, religious, and scientific world. 
Whatever cannot stand the test of the most rigid 
scrutiny, is rejected as useless, if not pernicious. 

“ In this great movement and collision of mind, 
what a change is coming over the political world! 
Nations are rising up to interrogate the tyrants 
who have held them in subjection, and to compel 
them to concede the just rights of the people, or 
retire from their thrones. At length, mankind 
are assuming an erect posture, and demanding 
that the governments which they must obey shall | 
be such as they themselves choose to establish. 
They are beginning to think that whilst it is un- 
questionable that God has ordained order and 
government for the nations, He has left its forms 
and details to those who are to be its subjects.” 

3. Dr. Baird is a thorough scholar and a well 
read historian. He has great literary taste, and 
his love for books may be called a passion. 

4. He is quite distinguished as an author, more 
especially in Europe. His “ History of Temper- 
ance” has been exceedingly popular, having been 
published, as we have seen, in eight different 
languages. His “ Religion in America” is a most 
valuable work. It is written with remarkable 
candor. Perhaps there is no other man who 
could have done such a work so well. We be- 
lieve that all denominations are well satisfied with 
it. The feeling is prevalent, which was once ex- 
pressed by a good Baptist, in the following words, 
“ Tf any person but a Baptist was to have written 
that book, I should wish that one to have been 


| to be peculiarly his “ mission,” to cement the bonds 
|of fellowship between the various families of 
Christ. Hence we feel that there is no one in the 
| land equally well adapted to take charge of , 
| publication devoted to the great cause of “ Chrys. 
tian Union ;” and at this post he now stands as 
editor of “ The Christian Union and Religious 
Memorial.” 

Dr. Baird has striven to leave the world better 
than he found it. With this end in view Heaven 
has furnished the means. The way of doing 
good has always been open before him, and he 
has had no concern otherwise than to press on jn 
it. In the progress of the world’s regeneration 
there was a painful want of a certain instrument ; 
there was a vacancy in the ranks of the workmen, 
and that vacancy could be filled only by a mag 
fitted expressly for it. Dr. Baird was so fitted 
and he has filled it. In one sense every man who 
is born into the world has his appointed niche to 
fill. If he fills it all is well ; if not there is a lack 
in the mighty machinery of God’s Providence. 
For that lack the individual is responsible. But at 
times there are missions to be accomplished of 
peculiar importance and extent, and demanding 
peculiar talents. Oftentimes the man steps forth 
to answer the call—the emergency is met and the 
mission accomplished. But at other times the call 
is made and there is no reply ; the world wants 
and there is none to meet it; humanity cries for 
aid and there is now.e to aid it. In the grand up- 
heavings of the past year there have been deep 
yearnings and strong cryings for men, special men, 
but the yearnings have been unsatisfied and the 
cryings unanswered, and humanity has suffered 
bitterly. France has needed a Washington, but 
he has not appeared, and she suffers bitterly from 
her want. So in the history of the church, there 
have been times when certain men were greatly 





Dr. Baird.” 

Besides these works, Dr. Baird has written very 
much for the newspapers. His style is well | 
adapted to this department. It is easy and flow- | 
ing, popular, pointed and pithy. He has written 
several series of European letters for the “ Com- | 
mercial Advertiser,” * Journal of Commerce,” and | 
“N.Y. Evangelist.” The series over the signa- | 
ture of “ Americanus,” in the “ Commercial Ad- 
vertiser,” reached the number of 120. 

5. He is a man of resolution. This was 
evinced early in life, when he conquered his spirit 
in returning to Uniontown. It is his resoluteness 
of spirit that has borne him through many diffi- 
culties to his present commanding post of influ- 
ence. He isa hard worker. He accomplishes 
an immense deal of work. Never tiring, never 
fainting, he presses on and on along the toiling 
pathway of life, looking to “ that rest which re- 
maineth for the people of God.” 

6. Dr. Baird is no sectarian. His is a chris- 
tianity of enlarged views and wide-embracing 
philanthropy. He is not only extensively acquaint- 
ed with Christians of all denominations, but is 
loved and respected equally by all. He is no: 





bounded in his partialities by the limits of one de- 
nomination, but 
whatever name it may appear. 
the church and not to a sect. 


recognizes christianity under 
He belongs to 
And it may be said 





| finds his place and fills it. 


needed. Sometimes they were found and some- 
times they were not. Luther was found and 
Whitfield was found, but Pope Pius IX has only 
been found wanting. Blessed is the man who 
Be he known or un- 
known, rich or poor, it matters little. He has 
done what it was his to do. “ Father, I have ac- 
complished that whereunto thou didst send me.” 
It is a blessed sight, too, to see a man working 
where he is fittéd to work, and standing in his 
appointed lot. Everything seems to move on so 
harmoniously with him. There is no jar, no 
misgivings. His work is done, and well done, and 
all are satisfied. This is the reason why we re- 
gard Dr. Baird with special interest. This is the 
secret of his success, his influence and his reputa- 
tion. He found his place and filled it. If he had 
been a pastor, he would have been like a thousand 
others, faithful but not widely effective ; known 
and loved by a few, influencing a few. Now he 
is known and loved by the many, and his influ- 
ence spreads from St. Petersburg to Paris, and 
ramifies thrcugh our own land from Maine to 
Texas. If this meagre biography prove but the 
lesson, which shall inspire any to the searching 
out of their own mission in life, and to the resolve 
that that mission shall be accomplished, it will be 
the highest reward asked by him who is the 
favored sketcher, 





















































Brothers. 


Macav ay is the first author who achieved a great repu- 


tation as a writer of reviews. Jeffrey, Brougham and Syid- 


ney 


w 


the Edinburgh Review gained him an extensive popularity 


before he became known for anything else, yet his reputation 


will hereafter rest, not on his review articles, but on his his 


tory of England and his ballads. His reviews do not possess 
remarkable merit as reviews, but their fluency, impartiality, | 
fulness of anecdote and show of erudition, render them re- 


markable productions as essays, and they are read by that 


extensive class of literary cormorants who devour novels, ro- 
mances and books of travels, rather than by scholars and 
students. But underneath all his luxury of illustration, his 
richness of anecdote and ease of style, there is enough of solid 


Jearning and profound thought to satisfy a grave class of 


readers. His history of England is sought after with nore 
avidity than a new romance by Bulwer, and, in fact, Bal- 
wer's romances do not possess half the enchanting qualities 
of Macaulay’s history. The period chosen by Mr. Macan- 
lay is the beginning of the greatness of England as a nation, 
jost at that time when the people were fairly sick of popery 
and were beginning to rise in the arts of peace and war by 
breaking the shackles of superstition, both political and re 
ligious. He begins his history at the accession of James the 
Second, and intends to bring it down to the present times. 
Instead of confining himself, as most historians have dene, 
to a narrative of the acts of intriguing politicians, and the 
battles of great armies, he gives an entire and complete his- 
tory of the nation, of the achievements of the people in war, 
in science, art, literature and legislation; their social habits 
and their religious advancements. Few men living are quali- 
fied for so great a task as this, but Mr. Macaulay appears to 
be thoroughly prepared for it, and without making any vain 
boasts applies himself to the accomplishment of his work 
with the air of a man who feels perfectly competent to per- 
form his self-imposed duty with satisfaction to the public. 

It would be a needless task, at this time, to attempt to set 
forth the peculiar qualifications of Mr. Macaulay for the of- 
fice of a historian of England, or to eulogize his fascinating 
style. No authorof the present day is more widely or justly 
appreciated, and the following extracts will enable those who 
have not yet read this work, to form their own ideas in re 
spect to the manner in which the history is written : 


THE LAST SUNDAY OF CHARLES II. 


“ His palace had seldom presented a gayer or a more scan- 
dalous appearance than on the evening of Sunday, the first 
of February, 1685. Some grave persons who had gone 
thither, alter the fashion of that age, to pay their duty to 
their sovereign, and who had expected that, on such a day, 
his court would wear a decent aspect, were struck with as- 
tonishment and horror, The great gallery of Whitehall, an 
admirable relic of the magnificence of the Tudors, was 
crowded with revellers and gamblers. The king sat there 


chatting and toying with three women, whose charms were | 


the boast, and whose vices were the disgrace of three na- 
tions. Barbara Palmer, Duchess of Cleveland, was there, 


no longer young, but still retaining some traces of that su- | 


perb and voluptuous loveliness which twenty years before 
overcame the hearts of all men. There too was the Ducliess 
of Portsmouth, whose soft and infantile features were light 
ed up with the vivacity of France. Hortensia Mancini, 
Duchess of Mazarin, and niece of the great Cardinal, com- 
pleted the group. She had been early removed from her na- 
tive Italy to the court where her uncle was supreme. His 
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| trious suitors round her. Charles himself, during his exile, 
| had sought her hand in vain. No gift of nature or of for- 
tune seemed to be wanting to her. Her face was beautilal 
with the rich beauty of the south, her understanding quick, 
her manners gracetul, her rank exalted, her possessions im- 


Smith all became famous by other means before they | mense: but her ungovernable passions had turned all these 
ere widely known as reviewers, but Macaulay’s articles in | blessings into curses. She had found the misery of an ill 


assorted marriage intolerable, had fled from lier husband, 
had abandoned her vast wealth, and, after having astonish- 
ed Rome and Piedmont by her adventures, had fixed her 
abode in England. Her house was the favorite resort of men 
| of wit and pleasure, who, for the sake of her smiles and her 
table, endured her frequent fits of insolence and ill humor. 
Rochester and Godolphin sometimes forgot the cares of state 
in hercompany. Barillon and Saint Evremond found in 
her drawing-room consolation for their long banisiment from 
Paris. The learning of Vossius, the wit of Waller, were 
daily employed to flatter and amuse her. But her diseased 
mind required stronger stimulants, and sought them in gal- 
lantry, in basset, and in usquebaugh. While Charles flirted 
| with his three sultanas, Hortensia’s French page, a hand- 
some boy, whose vocal performances were the delight of 
| Whitehall, and were rewarded by numerous presents of rich 
clothes, ponies, and guineas, warbled some amorous verses, 
A party of twenty courtiers was seated at cards round a large 
table on which gold was heaped in mountains. Even then 
the king had complained that he did not feel quite well. He 
nad no appetite for his sapper: his rest that night was bro- 
ken; but on the following morning he rose, as usual, early.’’ 


The introduction of the Roman Catholic priest by the 
Duke of York, and the last moments of the king, are thus 


described : 


‘* The duke’s orders were obeyed ; and even the physicians 
withdrew. The back door was then opened, and Father 
Huddleston entered. A cloak had been thrown over his 
sacred vestments, and his shaven crown was concealed by a 
flowing wig. ‘Sir,’ said the duke, ‘this good man once 
suved your life. He now comes to save yoursoul.’ Charles 
faintly answered, ‘He is welcome.’ Huddleston went 
through his part better than had been expected. He knelt 
by the bed, listened to the confession, pronounced the abso- 
lution, and administered extreme unction. He asked if the 
king wished to receive the Lord’s supper. * Surely,’ said 
Charles, ‘if lam not unworthy.’ The host was brought in. 
Charles feebly strove to rise and kneel before it. The priest 
bade him lie still, and assured him that God would accept 
the humiliation of the soul, and would not require the hu- 
miliation of the body. The king found so mach difficulty 
in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to open the 
door and to procure a glass of water. This rite ended, the 
monk held up a crucifix before the penitent, charged him to 
fix his dust thoughts upon the sufferings of the Redeemer, 
land withdrew. The whole ceremony had occupied about 
| three-quarters of an hour; and, during that time, the cour- 

tiers who filled the outer room had communicated their sus- 

picions to each other by whispers and significant glances.— 
| The door was at length thrown open, and the crowd again 
| fille: the chamber of death. 
| 


** It was now late in the evening. The king seemed much 
relieved by what had passed. His natural children were 
brough. to his bedside, the dukes of Grafton, Southampton, 
and Northumberland, sons of the Dachess of Cleveland, the 

| Duke of St. Alban’s, son of Eleanor Gwynn, and the Dake 
| of Richmond, son of the Duchess of Portsmouth. Charles 
blessed them all, but spoke with neculiar tenderness to Rich- 

/ mond. One face which should have been there was want- 
ing. The eldest and best beloved child was an exile and a 
| wanderer, His name was not once mentioned by his father. 

**Duarng the night Charles earnestly recommended the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and her boy to the care of James ; 
*And do not,’ he goodnaturedly added, *let poo Nelly 
starve.’ The queen sent excuses for her absence by Halifax 
She said that she was too much disordered to resume her 
post by the couch, and implored pardon for any offence 
which she might unwittingly have given. ‘She ask my 
pardon, poor woman!’ cried Charles; ‘I ask hers with all 
my heart.’ 

‘* The morning light began to peep through the windows 
of Whitehall; and Charles desired the attendants to pull 
' aside the curtains, that he might have one more look at the 
j day. He remarked that it was time to wind up a clock 
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which stood near his bed. These little cirenmstances were | 
long remembered, because they proved bevond dispute that 
when he declared himself’ a Roman Catholic, he was in full 
possession of his faculties. He apologized to those who had 
stood around him all night for the trouble which he had 
caused. He had been, he said, a most unconsrionable time 
dying ; bat he hoped that they would excuse it. This was 
the last glimpse of that exquisite urbanity, so often found 
potent to charm away the resentment of a justly incensed 
nation. Soon after dawn the speech of the dying man fail- 
ed. Before ten his senses were gone. Great numbers had 
repaired to the churches at the hour of morning service.— 
When the prayer for the king was read, loud groans and 
sobs showed how deeply his people felt for him. At noon 
on Friday, the sixth of February, he passed away without a 
struggie.”’ 


‘* EnaLanp In 1685.—Could the England of 1685 be by 
some magical process set before our eyes. we should not know 
one landscape in a hundred or one building in ten thousand, | 
The country gentleman would not recognize his own fields. 
The inhabitant of the town would not recognize his owa 
street. Every thing has been changed but the great features 
of nature, and a few massive and durable works of human 
art. We might find out Snowdon and Windermere, the 
Cheddar Cliffs and Beachy Head. We might find out here 
and there a Norman minster, or a castle which witnessed the 
wars of the Roses. But with such rare exceptions, every 
thing would be strange to us. Many thousands of square 
miles, which are now rich corn-land and meadow, intersect- 
ed by green hedgerows, and dotted with villages and plea 
sant country-seats, would appear as moors overgrown with 
furze, or fens abandoned to wild ducks. We should see 
straggling huts built of wood and covered with thatch, where 
we now see manufacturing towns and seaports renowned to 
the farthest ends of the world. The capital itself would 
shrink to dimensions not much exceeding those of its present 
suburb on the south of the Thames. Not less strange to us 
would be the garb and manners of the people, the furniture 
and the equipages, the interior of the shops and dwellings. 

‘*In France, Germany, and the Netherlands, armies such 
as Henry the Fourth and Philip the Second had never em 
yloyed in time of war were kept up in the midst of peace. 

Sastions and ravelins were everywhere rising, constructed on 
principles unknown to Parma or Spinola. Stores of artillery 
and ammunition were accumulated, such as even Richelieu, 
whom the preceding generation had regarded as a worker of 
prodigies, would have pronounced fabulous. Noman could 
journey many leagues in those countries without hearing the 
drums of a regiment on march, or being challenged by the 
sentinels on the drawbridge of a fortress. In our island, on 
the contrary, it was possible to live long and to travel far 
without being once reminded, by any martial sight or sound, 
that the defence of nations had become a science and a call 
ing. The majority of Englishmen who were under twenty- 
five years of age had probably never seen a company of 
regular soldiers. Of the cities which in the civil war had va- 
liantly repelled hostile armies, scarce one was now capable 
of sustaining a siese. The gates stood open night and day. 
The ditches were dry. The ramparts had been suffered to 
fall into decay, or were repaired only that the townsfolk 
might have a pleasant walk on summer evenings. Of the 
old baronial keeps, many had been shattered by the cannon 
of Fairfax and Cromwell, and lay in heaps of ruin, over- 
grown with ivy. ‘Those which remained had lost their mar- 
tial character, and were now rural palaces of the aristocracy. 
The moats were turned into preserves of carp and pike. The 
mounds were planted with fragrant shrubs, through which 
spiral walks ran up to summer-houses adorned with mirrors 
and paintings. There were still to be seen, on the capes of 
the sea-coast, and on many inland hills, tall posts surmount- 
ed by barrels. Once those barrels had been filled with pitch. 
Watchman had been set round them in seasons of danger ; 
and, within a few hours after a Spanish sail had been dis- 
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covered in the Channel, cr after a thousand Scottish moss- 
troopers had crossed the Tweed, the signal-fires were blazing 
fifty miles off, the whole counties were rising in arms. But 
many years had now elapsed since the beacons had been 
lighted ; and they were regarded rather as curious relics of an 
cient manners than as parts of a machinery, necessary to the 
safety of the state.’’ 


Outlines of a New Syster of Physiognomy. Illustrated 
by numerous Engravings, indicating the Location of the | 
Signs of the Different Mental Faculties. By J. W. Red- 
field, M.D. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1849. | 


PuysioLoa@icaL investigations are the characteristics of 
the present age; at no period since Aristotle’s time have | 





Review. 


men of science been so actively engaged upon the human 
frame, as during the past twenty years; all classes of people 
appear to have been suddenly awakened to the importance 
of a correct understanding of their own physical machinery 
every part of the human body has been lectured Upon, ond 
written about separately ; the eye; the ear; the hand: the 
thumb; the nose; the cranium: the digestive organs; the 
generative organs, and every other organ has had its particu- 
lar expounder. By such means an immense amonnt of im- 
portant information has been disseminated among the masses 
and a desire for scientific investigations into the hitherto ~ 
cret operations of nature has been universally awakened,— 
We alluded a short time since to a new work recently pub- 
lished in London possessing strong claims to notice from 
thinking men on nasology, or the science of noses, in which 
that prominent feature of a man’s body is made to indicate 
not ohly the broad distinctions of his character but also the 
nicer shades. The work of Dr. Redfield before us is on 
broader principle, its aim is to show that the character can 
be read by the general features of the face, instead of the 
shape of any particular member. It is, undoubtedly, the 
most serious essay upon physiognomy that has been written 
since that of Lavater appeared and is well worthy of atten- 
tion. Dr. Redfield says in his introduction: ‘** The discove- 
ries of Gall were physiognomical, and so he regarded them: 
and these have opened the door to the temple of Nature, so 
that others, however hamble, may enter and explore its mys- 
teries. Who can enter without a feeling of awe and tever- 
ence, of sacred stillness, and of the presence of the Supreme 
Being! or without the breathing of a desire that he may 
distinguish the true from the false, and that he may obey 
the one and reject the other ? 

‘It is thought by many, and perhaps by the majority of 
persons, that Physiognomy and Phrenology, as commonly 
understood, must be in conflict with each other, and that if 
one rises, the other falls. This idea is probably in conse 
quence of the common and natural impression that the mind 
moulds the features, and expresses itself through the medium 
of the face; and that no one, before the discoveries of Gall, 
could have thought of inspecting the skulls of people for the 
purpose of finding out their characters. The idea of antagon 
ism between the skull and face has probably arisen also from 
the total eclipse which Physiognomy suffered when Phren- 


ology came into existence ; but as— 


‘‘the eclipsed sun 


By mortals is most gazed upon,’’ 


the greater luminary was for a while obscured by the lesser, 
that the eye of the mind might gaze upon it without iujury, 
and thus make the grand discovery of a universal science at 
the same moment that the attention of thousands was di- 
rected to it. To speak without metaphor, we believe that 
the discovery of signs of character in the skull was necessary 
to the finding out of those in the face, and every person may 


see the beautiful harmony between the two. For example 


in the face, the signs of the different faculties of love are in 


the chin; and according to Gall, the strength of love is i 


proportion to the development of the cerebellum, which i 
exactly opposite the facial sign, and which is separated from 
the cerebrum as the lower jaw is separate from the upper.— 
The faculties of the love of food of different kinds are in 
cated in the small and large molor and wisdom teeth, in the 
upper and under jaw; and, according to Phrenology, the 
sign of alimentiveness is just over the joint where the uppet 
and lower jaws are united. But the signs im the face are in 
al] instances the most sure and exact, besides being more 
open to observation,”’ 
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rhe following extracts, w ith the accompanying cuts from 
the main body of the work, w ill afford a better idea of the 
author's manner of treating his subject, than any explana- 
= ‘ ¥ 
tions of ours could give: 


“The knowledge of signs of character in the face is what 
« wenerally understood by PHysioGNomy ; and as an artist 


1 : 

first gives a pencil sketch of the portrait he intends to pro- 
g a 

duce, so we will sketch physiognomy, and, if you choose, 


leave it in our portfolio till such time as we shall be able to 
finish the picture, In looking at the human face, the fea- 
ture that most strikes US, as be ing most prominent and most 
indicative of character, is the nose. In this organ we can 
not fail to see both force of character and sagacity if the nose 
be prominent, or the opposite ot these il the nose be weak 
or small: and the reason of this ts that the faculties belong 
ing particularly to force of character and sagacity have their 
signs in the nose. There are three faculties of combative- 
ness—Self- Defence, Relative- Defence. and 4ttack. It is 
evident that these are not a single faculty ; that, for exam- 
ple, the disposition to defend oneself is different from the 
disposition to attack others. and that relative-defence, or the 
disposition to defend one’s friends, family, neighbors, &c., is 
different from either. 


** Acquisitiveness is 
another faculty belong- 
ing to force of character, 
inasmuch as it is one ot 
the strongest passions, 
exerting a predominant 
influence on mankind, 
and = carrying them 
through the greatest dif- 
ficulties. This faculty is 
indicated by the breadth 
of the nose just above 
the wing of the nostril, 
in the bony part. The 
sign, if large, gives a 
broad arch, as we see in 
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| who was remarkable, alike for his economy and his economi- 
cal sayings. ‘This facuity and its sign may be observed great 
or deficient in the lower animals as well as in man. The 
cow, for example, is very full ander the chin, and is careful 
to pick up every straw that is thrown out with the dirt,— 
The horse, on the contrary, is very hollow under the chin, 
indicating a great deticiency of the faculty of economy ; and 
so far from gathering up the fragments, he draws great quan- 
tities of hay under his feet, and is very wasteful. Men, as 


! a general rule, are more remarkable for the faculty aud sign 


of acquisitiveness : women, as a general rule, more remark- 
able tor the faculty and sign of economy : but the most ex- 


Pp s 
| cessive cases of economy as well as of acquisitiveness are 





the face of the negro, and 
in that of the Jew. The 
accompanying engraving j 
may represent a thief— | 
one who exercises ac- | 
quisitiveness unlawfully, 
Persons who steal in a 
lawful manner have also | 
the sign of this faculty | 





large. Of the lower unimals, cows are remarkavle for a | 
thievish disposition, and those which have a particular pas- 
sion this way may be known by the large development of | 
the sign of acquisitiveness, or the breadth of the nose just | 
above the wing of the nostril. 
‘The faculty of Economy is the disposition in man to keep | 
what he gets; whereas, the faculty of Acquisitiveness is the 
disposition to get what he can. The sign of the former is 
the thickness of the nose forward of Acquisitiveness ; also 
the fulness under the chin—making, when large, what is | 


among men. 

** The faculty of Suspicion is indicated in the length of 
the nose from the rvot downward, at a right angle with the 
sign ot lng Uisitivenpess, as we see in the accompanying en- 
gtaving. When a person touches the end of his ugse in this 





manner, he points out the sign of suspicion, without being 
aware that he is a physiognomist. Such a nose indicates a 
person of quick apprehension, one too inclined to suspect 
the motives and intentions of others, and too apprehensive 
of dangers and difficulties. But in its proper degree, this 
faculty may be more appropriately called Consciousness ; 
and by it a person is not only conscious of the ruling desires 
and intentions of his own mind, but of those of others. The 
French and the Italians have the sign of this faculty larger 
than the English and Scotch, and ure more remarkable for 
the trait of character. The Irish, too, are very suspicious, 
apprehending dangers where there are none, at the same 
time that they are quick to anticipate the thoughts and 


| wishes of others, It is easily seen that this faculty enubles 


a person to judge well of character, except when morbidly 
active. Even in some of the lower animals it gives a won- 
derful insight into character, as in the crow, the raven, the 
fox, the dog, the elephant, and many others, which have 
the sign of suspicion or consciousness very large. 

** There is hardly any person to be found so deficient in a 
talent for physiognomy, unless it be one with such a nose as 








called the double chin, as in this figure of ‘Poor Richard,’ 


this, as not to perceive that the grand fuult of this face is the 
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nose, and that the fault in the nose is a deficiency in most 
of those faculties the signs of which have been pointed out. 
You will remember, however, that the signs of character in 
the face do not contradict the discoveries of Gall. They ex- 
plain the exceptions ; and it is most true that if a fine de- 
velopment of the intellectual lobe of the brain accompanies 
large signs of intellect in the nose, there is more intelligence 
indicated than if the case is otherwise. The face indicates 
the voluntary action of the mental faculties; the brain in 
dicates their endurance, without which they could not sus- 
tain long-continued exercise 


‘The breadth of the lower jaw under the first two or | 


sma!l molar teeth, and next to the sign of violent love, as in 
the following figure, indicates the faculty of Ardent Lore. 
This, with large violent love, gives a roundness to the con- 
tour of the jaws, and an ardent expression, more frequently 
accompanied with an ardent, 
sangnine temperament, than 
otherwise. It is generally 
Jarger in woman than in man. 
The faculty manifests itself 
chiefly in embracing and kiss- 
ing, and is indicated not only 
by the breadth of this part of 
the chin, but by the breadth 
and fullnes of the red part of 
the lips. In all these respects 
the negro is very remarkable, 
and woman more than man. 
It is hence rather unnatural 
for men to kiss and embrace 
each other when they meet, 
but exceedingly natural tor 
women to doso. In the con- 
jugal relation also the faculty 
of ardent love is strongest in 
the wife ; and this is one rea- 
son of the inutility of a beard 


on the female chin, for ardor | 
causes | 


corresponds to and 

warmth, particularly in this 

part of the face. The advan- 

tage of suffering Nature to clothe the male chin with a beard, 

an office which she has very kindly undertaken, is therefore 

obvious, and the use of wrapping the chin from the air in 
very cold weather is easily seen. 

‘** The breadth of the middle part of the lower jaw, under 

the two large molars, indicates Fondness and the ove of 

Physical Beauty. It is very large in this outline of Henry 


VII, 


as wantonness and sensuality ; but in their legitimate action, 
the first prompts to innocent fondling and caressing, and the 
latter to looks of love which express the gratification of the 
eyes in beholding the object beloved. 
in man, and is indicated in the breadth of the jaw under the 
first large molar; the latter is strongest in woman, and is in- 
dicated in the breadth of the jaw under the second large 
molar, These faculties in the marriage relation desire union 
of bodies for its own sake ; but when love of physical beau- 
ty is strongest in man, and fondness is strongest in woman, 
they are very liable to perversion. In such a case, woman 
sinks physical beauty, which is the manly, into the merely 
sensual; and man degrades spiritual beauty, which is the 
feminine, into the merely physical. 


These faculties, when perverted, manifest themselves | 


The first is strongest | 
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, * The particular fy. 
uities Of love which 
are generally stronce: 
in man cause a growt 
of hair on the chin,~ 
These are, Desire to be 
Loved, Violent Love 
Fond Love, and Faith, 
ful Love: and as 
beard on the female 
chin is unusual, its ex 
istence there indicate: 
an unusual degree of ona 
or more of these fapp). 
ties. The action of love 
on the chin is also fr 
quently shown in 
motion and position of 
the head, congeniality 
and desire to love throw- 
ing the chin forward, as 
exhibited in this engray- 
ing; and desire to be 
loved and violent love 
throwing the chin side 
wise, as shown in the 
this representation. |; 
is nature, too, which 
sometimes prompts a 
rude young man to ‘ake 
an attractive young lady 
by the chin, an act 
which he feels no temp- 
tation or desire to in- 
dulge in toward an in- 
dividual of his own sex, 


a 





the 





‘The lateral projection of the process of bone in front of 
the ear, called the zygoma, extending to the cheek-bone, in- 
| dicates the faculty of Affectation, or the power of assuming 

the character of another. This faculty inclines a person to 
| put on airs somewhat resembling the expression given in this 
figure, and of the general character of acting. By itself, it 


is nothing more than what is commonly understood by af- 
fectation ; but combined with large imitation, it shows it 
self in natural representations of real or imaginary characters 
| in dramatic exhibitions. Affectation shows itself in exag 
gerated feeling, or in the appearance of carelessness and in 
| difference, and this is assuming a character which is not 
one’s own: forthe difference between one man and another 
| is not a difference in the faculties of their minds, but a dif- 
ference in the degree of their faculties. This exaggeration on 
suppression of emotions in the external expression belongs to 
comedy, pantomime, caricature, and burlesque, and indeed 
to tragedy and the opera, in which the actor not only assumes 
the character of another, but is ever liable to the charge of 
over-acting. The sign of it is large in tragedians, opera- 
singers, comedians, and harlequins, and large in those who 
| have the talent for mimicry, the faculty of imitation in this 
case receiving its direction from the faculty of affectation.— 
In a person wanting in honesty, and governed by selfishness, 
this faculty shows itself in dissembiing and hypocrisy, and 
hypocrites have the sign of it large. Deception is undoubt- 
edly a perverted action of this faculty; but there are cir- 
cumstances in which it is justifiable and proper to expres 
\ Jess than we feel, and not to seem annoyed when it would 
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be disrespectful or uncharitable to seem so. Indeed, the fa- | fess one’s fanlts and to ask forgiveness, there is a strong fa- 


culty of z 5 
affectation, and hence it is that many very kind and affec 


onate persons seem to be always affected, and in reality are 
<o. They express no more affection and kindness than they 
feel, but “more interest, more surprise, more credulity, and 
ypreciation, than is true * and this may be said to be 


more aj} 


natural to them, because affectation is natural. 

“The downward projection of the ridge of the eyebrow, 
under the sign of love of enjoyment, as represented in the 
fyllowing figure, indicates the Love of Contest. This is 
large in those who delight in contests for prizes, who run 
races of ambition, and manifest emulation and rivalship to 
ward those who are engaged in the same pursuits. It is 
large in those who delight in law-suits, horse racing, cock 
fiziting, bull-baiting, pugilism, and particularly in card- 
niavers and other gamesters. In connexion with eating, the 
love of contest manifests itself as rapacity ; and great game- 
sters are rapacious eaters, 
and all rapacious eaters have 
the sign of this faculty large. 
In the business of merchan- 
dise there is great exercise 
of rivalship, and merchants ~ 
and merchants’ clerks are 
notoriously fast eaters, and 
have the sign of contest 
large in proportion to the 
exercise of the faculty. Em- 
ulation belongs very much 
to the practice of painting 
and the fine arts, and to co- 
jor and taste in dress; and 
the sign is therefore very 
commonly large in artists 
and in fashionable ladies.— 
Those who have so much ' 
of the faculty as to wish to 





put all rivals out of the way, by poisoning or assassination, 
of which there are many instances in history, are remarkable 
for its sign ; and it is not at all deficient in those who ron 
for office, nor in those who run them. The greatest prizes, 
such as crowns and sceptres, are connected with the history 
of the strongest and most perverted exercise of this faculty. 
I:s sign is large in the dog, hog, fowls, and all rapacious ani- 
mals, which eat as if they were striving for the food more 
than to gratify hunger, and which fight more for the prize 
of victory than for the love of fighting. The legitimate ac- 
tion of these faculties is of course to be distinguished from 
the perverted action, and this will depend upon the strength 
or weakness of the higher intellectual and moral powers. 


“The sinus of the fore- 
head, extending from the 
root of the nose obliquely 
upward over the ridge of the 
evebrow, as represented in 
this figure, indicates the 
power of Memory and the 
Capacity and Love of 
Knowledge. In all persons 
who are remarkable for ver- 
bal memory, or for the re- 
collection of facts, the lower 
part of this sign, above the 
root of the nose, is very 
large. In those who are 
extraordinarily well inform- 
ed, and who possess a great 
knowledge of public and 
private affairs, the middle 
portion of this sign is very 





large. In those who have a great desire for knowledge, and 
who, like the ancient philosophers, travel from country to 
country in search of it, the farthest extremity of this sign is 
very large, or, in other words, the sinus extends farther up- 
ward and outward than usual. The sign is particularly 
large in travellers and archeologists, and even in those who 
show great talent for gathering and communicating the 
news of a town or neighborhood. It is also large in men of 
vast information and knowledge, as Lord Brougham, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and other statesmen and philosophers. The 
Indian, who depends upon his memory of passing events, 
and upon tradition, for his knowledge of the past, and who 
possesses an excellent memory in other respects, has this sign 
large. It is also very large in the elephant. Where there is 
a predominance of this sign, there is always a greater dispo- 
sition to reason a posteriort, or from effect to cause, than to 
season a priori, or from the nature of things. 

“If, in addition to truthfulness and the disposition to con- 


benevolence is that which should give direction to | 


culty of Confidence, we have a character frank and ingena- 


| ous, but too disposed to expose its follies and errors to every- 











body, even without solicitation. The faculty of confidence 
is indicated by the thickness of the nose just forward of the 
sign of concealment. It is large, together with large signs 
of confession and love of truth, in this face, which belongs, 





as nearly every one would say, to a youth of great truthful- 
ness, sincerity, frankness, and candor. There is likewise in 
this countenance great simplicity, without anything of weak- 
ness or folly. 

“The third sign is the 
length and prominence of 
the under lip in the middle, 
opposite the sign of concen- 
tration, as in this figure and 
in the next. This indicates 
the faculty of Love of Tra- 
vel, or of peregrinating.— 
The fourth sign is the 
length of the under lip over 
the second lower incisor, 
and opposite the sign of ap- 
plication, as in the two fig- 
ures on this page. This in- 
dicates the faculty of Pa- 
triotism. One who has it 
large will feel that— 

** Of all the countries, east 
or west, 

He loves his native land 

the best,’’ 


as it is well if it does not act against his feeling of philan- 
thropy. In the face of Washington we see very large phil- 
anthropy and patriotism combined, besides large comprehen- 
siveness and love of travel, feelings which are easily seen to 
be particularly appropriate to the male character, as their 
expressions are to the face. 

** A fullness of the under lip, extending from the angle of 
the mouth obliquely, and occupying the concavity bet ween 
the lip and chin, as in this figure, indicates the quality of 

ees 








| Bitterness. One who has it very large is often the victim 
‘ of his own gall, and is bitter in spirit and language toward 
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. 1 alll | 
those who disagree with him; an 1 he is petulant and fault- 


finding. t 
the mouth, indicates the faculty of Excursiveness, or the 
intellectaal or scientific 


power of mind to retresi itsel! in any 
It is large in poets and 


pursuit, instead of feeling tatigue. : 
in those who ‘make a pastime of each weary step,” what- 


i ’ 
ever the employmeut may be. 


A Fancy 


The Haunted Min and the Ghost’s Bargain. 
Harper and 


By Charles Dickens. 
Re-print. 


for Christmas -time. ! 
Brothers. New York. 1549. 


Tux fact of getting a work like this for the trifling sum 


th 


of six-and-a-quarter cents, whi English readers have to 
pay one dollar and twenty-five cents for, does not, by any 
means, reconcile us to the iniquity of our copy-right laws.— 
But we do not mean to discuss that subject now. 

The Haunted Man has probably ere this been read by 
more than a million of our people, it has been circulated in 
newspapers, pamphlets, and weekly magazines over the 
whole extent of our country, and doubtless many thousands 
of copies are now on their way to California and Oregon.-- 
We might safely let it pass, presuming that all our readers 
have themselves perused it and formed their own opinions 
of its merits. Buta literary chronicle which makes no no- 
tice of one of the most famous books published during the 
year would be regarded with suspicion, and as we desire to 
keep up with the times in this department of our maga- 
zine, we must not pass over even a book that everybody 
has read. Books that everybody reads, like those which 
nobody reads, do not, properly, come under the legitimate 
serutiny of the critic. But we are desirous of adding our 
mite of praise to this last great work of the immortal Dickens. 
There have been different opinions expressed in regard to the 
merits of the Haunted Man, but all agree that there are parts 
of it which fully equal anything that has emanated from the 
pen of its author since the Pickwick Papers startled the world 
by their originality and pure spirit of humanity. The 
Haunted Man, to our perception, is the most artistic of the 
productions of Dickens, it is more palpably the finished work 
of a preconceived design, and the moral, which has been 
considered imperfect and as detracting from the general 
merit of the story, is more happily developed than the mo- 
tives of his other stories. 

There is nothing more wonderful about Dickens than the 
amazing fertility of his imagination which creates such 
hordes of fictitious personages, all so different from each 
other, possessing such a distinctness of individuality and yet 
all so Bozzish. 
a dozen times, but Dickens has never borrowed anything 


Cooper reproduced some of his’ characters 
from himself. All the characters in the Haunted Man are 
as new and us fresh to us as though we never before had 
been introduced toany members of the family to which they 
belong. The family of Tetterby, the newspaper dealer, who 
has tried his hand at everything and succeeded in nothing, 
are sketched, or rather painted with all those delicate 
touches, and minute features, which, while they possess all 
the artistic breadth of effect requisite to a grand competition, 
have at the same time the delicacy of finish required ina 
miniature. The following scene is so fine of its kind, so 
much like the best things of its author, so full of hearty fun 


and genial sympathy with honest poverty, that we cannot 


resist the desire to copy, at length, although we require the | 


room which it will oceupy for other purposes. Those who 
have read it once will be sure to read it again, and those 
who have not will thank us for the pleasure we gain them, 


and wish that we had given more: 


‘* A small man sat in a small parlor, partitioned off from 
asmail shop by a small screen, pasted all over with small 


A fullness below and a little back of the angle of 
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scraps of newspapers. In company with the small 
was almost any amount of smal! children you may please ; 
name—at least it seemed so; they made, in that very lin 
ed sphere of action, such an imposing effect, in p 
numbers. 

** Of these small fry, two had, by some strong machiner, 
been got into bed in a corner, where they might have repos! 
| snugly enough in the sleep of innocence, but for a consti ‘ 
| tional propensity to keep awake, and also to scuffle in and 
| out of bed, he immediate occasion of these predatory 

dashes at the waking world, was the construction of an oys 
ter shell wall in the corner, by two other youths of tender 
age; on which fortification the two in bed made harassine 
descents (like those accursed Picts and Scots who beleag: nd 
the early historical! studies of most young Britons) and tien 
withdrew to their own territory. 
**In addition to the stir attendant on these inroads, and 
the retorts of the invaded, who pursued hotly, and made 
| lunges at the bed-clothes under which the marauders took 
refuge, another little boy, in another little bed, contributed 
his mite of confusion to the family stock, by casting his boots 
| apon the waters; in other words, by launching these and 
severa! small objects, inoffensive in themselves, though of 
hard substance considered as missiles, at the disturbers of \yjs 
repose—who were not slow to return these compliments, 

** Besides which, another little boy—the biggest there, by 
still little—was tottering to and fro, bent on one side, and 
considerably affected in his knees by the weight of a large 
baby, which he was supposed, by a fiction that obtain 

| sometimes in genuine families, to be hushing to sleep. But 

| oh! the inexhaustible regions of contemplation and wate 

| fulness into which this baby’s eyes were then only beginning 
to compose themselves to stare, over his unconscious shoul- 
der! 

‘** Tt was a very Moloch of a baby, on whose insatiate al- 
tar the whole existence of this particular young brother was 
offered up a daily sacrifice. Its personality may be said to 

| have consisted in its never being quiet, in any one place, fo 
| five consecutive minutes, and never going to sleep when x 
quired. ‘ Tetterby’s daby’ was as well known in the neigh- 
| borhood as the postman or the pot-boy. It roved from door 
step to door-step in the arms of little Johnny Tetterby, and 
| lagged heavily at the rear of troops of juveniles who follow 
| ed the Tumblers or the Monkey, and came up, all on one 
side, a little too late for everything that was attractive, from 
Monday morning untill Saturday night. Wherever child 
| hood congregated to play, there was little Moloch making 
| Johnny fag and toil. Wherever Johnny desired to stay, 
| little Moloch became fractious, and would not remain— 
| Whenever Johnny wanted to go out, Moloch was asleep, 
and must be watched. Whenever Johnny wanted to stay 
at home, Moloch was awake, and must be taken ovt. Yet 
| Johnny was verily persuaded that it was a faultless baby, 
without its peer in the realm of England, and was quite con- 
tent te catch meek glimpses of things in general from behind 
its skirts, or over its limp flagging bonnet, and to go stagger- 
ing about with it like a very little porter with a very large 
| parcel, which was not directed to any body, and could never 
| be delivered any where. 

‘**' The small man who sat in the small parlor, making 
| fruitless attempts to read his newspaper peaceably in the 
| midst of this disturbance, was the father of the family, and 

the chief of the firm described in the inscription over the 
| little shop front, by the name and title of A. Terrersy 
| AND Co., NewsmeN. Indeed, strictly speaking, he was the 
| only personage answering to that designation, as Co. was a 
| mere poetical abstraction, altogether baseless and impersonal. 
| _ ** Tetterby’s was the corner shop in Jerusalem Buildings. 
| There was a good show of literature in the window, chiefly 
| consisting of picture-newspapers out of date, and serial pi- 
| rates, and footpads. Walking-sticks, likewise, and marbles, 
; were included in the stock in trade. It had once extended 

into the light confectionery line; but it would seem that 
| those elegancies of life were not in demand about Jerusalem 
| Buildings, for nothing connected with that branch of com- 


potut of 


y 


merce remained in the window, except a sort of small glass 
| lantern containing a languishing mass of bull’s-eyes, which 
| had melted in the summer and congealed in the winter unti! 

all hope of ever getting them out, or of eating them without 
| eating the lantern too, was gone for ever. _ 

** Tetterby’s had tried its hand at several things. It had 
once made a feeble little dart at the toy business; for, in an- 
| other lantern, there was a heap of minute wax dolls, a! 

sticking together upside down, in the direst confusion, with 
| their feet on one another’s heads, and a precipitate of broken 
| arms and legs at the bottom. It had made a move in the 
| millinery direction, which a few dry, wiry bonnet shapes 
remained in a corner of the window to attest. It had fan- 
eied that a living might lie hidden in the tobaceo trade, and 
had struck up a representation of a native of each of the 

































































three integral portions of the British empire, in the act of 
consuming that fragrant weed ; with a poetic legend attach- 
ed, importing that united in one cause they sat and joked, 
one chewed tobacco, one took snuff, one smoked ; but no- 
thing seemed to have come of it—except flies. Time had 
been when it had put a forlorn trust in imitative jewelry, 
for in one pane of glass there was a card of cheap seals, and 
another of pencil cases, and a mysterious black amulet of in- 
scrutable intention labelled ninepence. But, to that hour, 
Jerasalem Buildings had bought none of them. In short, 


Tetterby’s had tried so hard to get a livelihood out of Jeru- | 


salem Buildings in one way or other, and appeared to have 
done so indifferently in all, that the best position in the firm 
was too evidently Co's; Co. as a bodiless creation, being 
untroubled with the valgar inconveniences of hunger and 
thirst. being chargeable neither to the poor’s rates nor the 
assessed taxes, and having no young family to provide for. 
* Tetterby himself, however, in his little parlor, as already 
mentioned, having the presence of a young family impressed 
upon his mind in a manner too « lamorous to be disregarded, 
or to comport with the quiet perusal of a newspiuper, laid 
down his paper, wheeled, in his distraction, a few times 
round the parlor, like an undecided carrier pigeon, made an 
ineffectual rush at one or two flying little figures in bed- 
gowns that skimmed past him, and then, bearing suddenly 


down upon the only unoffending member of the family, 
” | 


boxed the ears of little Moloch’s nurse. 
*** You bad boy!’ said Mr. Tetterby, ‘haven’t you any 
feeling for your poor father after the fatigues and anxieties 


of a hard winter’s day, since five o’ciock in the morning, | 
but you must wither his rest, and corrode his latest intelli- | 


gence, wit: your wicious tricks? Isn’t it enough, sir, that 
your brother ‘Dolphus is toiling and moiling in the fog and 


cold, and you rolling in the lap of luxury with a—with a | 


baby, and everything vou can wish for,’ said Mr. Tetterby, 
heaping this up as a great climax of blessings, * but you must 
make a wilderness of home, and maniacs of your parents ? 
Must you. Johnny? Hey?’ At each interrogation, Mr. 
Tetterby made a feint of boxing his ears again, but thought 
better of it, and held his hand. 

**Oh, father!’ whimpered Johnny, ‘ when I was’nt do- 
ing anything, I’m sure, but taking such care of Sally, and 
getting her to sleep. Oh, father!’ 

‘***]T wish my littke woman would come home!’ said Mr. 
Tetterby, relenting and repenting, ‘I only wish my little 
woman would come home! [ ain’t fit to deal with ’em.— 
They make my head go round, and get the better of me. 
Oh, Johnny! Isn't it enough that your dear mother has 
provided you with that sweet sister!’ indicating Moloch.— 
*Isn't it enough that you were seven boys before, without a 
ray of gal, and that your mother went through wha! she did 
go through, on purpose that you might all of you havea 
little sister, but must you so behave yourself as to make my 
head swim ?’ 

Softening more and more, as his own tender feelings and 
those of his injured son were worked on, Mr. Tetterby con- 
cluded by embracing him, and immediately breaking away 
to catch one of the real delinquents. A reasonable good 
start occurring, he succeeded, after a short but smart run, 
and some rather severe cross-country work under and over 
the bedsteads, and in and out among the intricacies of the 
chairs, in capturing this infant, whom he condignly punish- 
ed, and bore to bed. This example had a powerful and ap- 
parently mesmeric influence on him of the boots, who in- 
stantly fell into a deep sleep, though he had been, but a 
moment before, broad awake, and in the highest possible 
feather. Nor was it lost upon the two young architects, who 
retired to bed, in an adjoining closet, with great privacy and 
speed. The comrade of the Intercepted One also shrinking 
into his nest with similar discretion, Mr. Tetterby, when he 
paused for breath, found himself unexpectedly in a scene of 
peace. 

** * My little woman herself,’ said Mr. Tetterby, wiping 
his flushed face, ‘could hardly have done it better! I only 
wish my little woman had had it to do, I do indeed !’ 

Mr. Tetterby sought upon his screen for a passage appro- 
priate to be impressed upon his children’s minds on the oc- 
casion, and read the following: 


‘**Tt is an undoubted fact, that all remarkable men have } 


had remarkable mothers, and have respected them in after 
life as their best friends.’ ‘Think of your own remarkable 
mother, my boys,’ said Mr. Tetterby, ‘and know her value 
while she is still among you !’ 

He sat down again in his chair by the fire, and composed 
himself, cross- legged, ever his newspaper. 

‘** Let anybody, [don’t care who it is, get out of bed 
again,’ said Tetterby, as a general proclamation, delivered 
in a very soft hearted manner, ‘and astonishment will be 
the portion of that respected contemporary !’ which expres- 
sion Mr. Tetterby selected from his screen. ‘Johnny, my 
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child, take care of your only sister, Sally; for she’s the 
brightest gem that ever sparkled on your € arly brow.’ 

Johnny sat down on a little stool, and devotedly crushed 
himself beneath the weight of Moloch. 

*** Ah, what a gift that baby is to you, Johnny !’ said his 
father, ‘and how thankful you ought to be! ‘It is not 
generally known, Johnny,’ he was now referring to the 
screen again, ‘but it is a fact ascertained, by accurate cal- 
culations, that the following immense per centage of babies 
never attain to two years old; that is to say—’ 

*** Oh, don’t, father, please!’ cried Johnny. ‘I can’t 
bear it, when I think of Sally.’ : 

Mr. Tetterby desisting, Johnny, with a profounder sense 
of his trust, wiped his eyes, and hushed his sister. 

*** Your brother ’Dolphus,’ said his father, poking the fire, 
‘is late to night, Johnny, and will come home like a lump 
of ice. What's got your precious mother ?’ 

*** Here’s mother, and ’Dolphus, too, father!’ exclaimed 
Johnny, *T think.’ 

‘*“* You're right,’ returned his father, listening. ‘ Yes, 
that’s the footstep of my little woman.’ ”’ 


The Cholera. Its Causes, Prevention and Cure. By Joel 
Shew, M.D. New York: Fowlers and Wells. 1849. 


Dr. Suew is a well known writer on the method of curing 
diseases by hydropathic treatment, and of course recom- 


mends the treatment of Priessnitz in cases of cholera. As 
this terrible disease is now among us and threatening to 
spread over the length and breadth of the land, it is well to 
| know something of all the different methods in use for its cure. 
Dr. Shew writes ably, and fortifies his arguments in favor of 
this method so weli that he will be very likely to gain many 


converts to the hydropathic treatment. The doctor, like all 


hydropathists, is extravagant in his praises of the virtues of 


water, which can hardly be exaggerated. He says in his 


third lecture : 


WATER AND LIFE. 

‘* Water is one of the leading constituents of all livin 
| bodies ; no living thing can exist for more than a short ala 
| without it. If waterin large proportions were not constant- 
ly present in the human body, the food would not become 
digested in the stomach; no chyme could be elaborated to 
| 


| supply the chyle, or chyle to form the blood. Respiration, 

circulation, secretion, nutrition, perspiration, elimination— 
| neither of these could go on in the living body without the 
| presence of a large proportion of water, 

**The human body, as a whole, is composed in weight 
of about ninety parts In the one hundred of water. A body 
weighing one hundred and twenty pounds, being dried at a 
high heat, loses all of its weight but twelve pounds. Even 
its dryer portions, as bone, cartilage, ligament, muscle, con- 
tain a large proportion of this fluid. The blood, and the 
brain, that most important of all the organs of the human 
body, are made up almost wholly of this simple element. 


LIVING ON WATER. 


**The living body may be compared to a perpetual fur- 
nace, which has a tendency constantly. by evaporation, to 
become dry. Its natural temperature internally, 98° Fah- 
renheit, is much above that of the surrounding objects of na- 
ture, and hence this result. If all food and water are fora 
length of time withheld from the animal, he becomes parch- 
ed and feverish; in a few days, at most, delirium super- 
venes, and if the experiment be continued any considerable 
time, death is the inevitable result. A human being dies in 
about three weeks without food or water; but if the indica- 
tion of thirst is answered by a free supply of pure soft water, 
the individual lives more than twice that length of time.’’ 


lilustrated Life of Dr. Franklin. Parts 1,2,3. Harper 
and Brothers. 


Exceptine the large work of Sparks, comprising the 
Life, Writings and Correspondence of our great philosopher 
and prose writer, there has never before been an attempt 
made to issue an edition of Franklin’s Life, which was 
worthy the immortal work. The publishers of this extreme- 
ly beautiful edition have conferred a benefit upon the rising 
| generation, and the reading public generally, by issuing the 
autobiography in a form at once elegant and cheap, It is 


copiously illustrated with engravings from designs by Chap- 
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His drawings are finished with great care, but they lack 


His is 


spirit in the execution and originality in conception, 


a style of art, however, that finds many admirers, and we | 
nrust confess that it is better adapted to the homely and un- | 


romantic narrative of the philosopher, than the sketches of a | 


more vigorous pencil might have been. The text is under 
the editorial superintendence of the Rev. H. A. Weld, of 


Philadelphia. The printing, paper, and all the accessories of 


the work are altogether admirable and worthy of the name | 


of Franklin. 


The Life and Reign of Pope Pius the Ninth. 
with a Biographical Sketch of his Predecessor, Gregory 
the Sixteenth. By John Dowling, D. D. 
Edward Walker. , 1849. 


New York: | 


Tue reputation of Dr, Dowling’s great work on the Pa- | 


pacy, would ensure for him the attention of readers, even 
But 


though the subject had in it less of intrinsic interest. 


at this time, when the flight of Pope Pius from Rome; his 
! 


formal expulsion from his dominion and dethronement, as 


well as his anomalous condition as the head of the Catholic 
Church, without any temporal subjects who acknowledge 
him as their prince, any well written memoir of this famous 
Pontiff would be regarded with an unusual degree of interest. 
The Pope is no longer Pope of Rome; he is simply Bishop 
of the Romish Church, and it is now difficult to foretell what 


c 


will be his ultimate position, and what will be the fate of 


the people who formerly acknowledged his temporal sway. 
Dr. Dowling’s memoir of Pope Pius is brief, concise and well 


written. He has no misgivings of the future, but confident- 


ly utters the following prophetic sentence, with which his 


history of Romanism concludes. Alluding to the prayer for 


the Pope ordered by Bishop Hughes of this city, Dr. Dowling 
says : 


‘‘In spite of these hypocritical prayers of the cringing 
slaves of papal despotism, however, the days of the apostate 
church of Rome are numbered ; and soon shall the predic- 
tion of her fall contained in the eighteenth chapter of Reve 
lation be accomplished, when ‘the kings of the earth who 
have committed fornication and lived deliciously with her, 
shall bewail her and lament for her, saying, Alas! alas! that 
great city Babylon, that mighty city! for in one hour is thy 
judgment come!’ Then shall the angel cry mightily with a 
strong voice, saying, ‘ Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen ! 
Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets ; for God hath avenged you on her....... And 
the voice of harpers and musicians, and of pipers, and trum- 
peters, shall be heard no more at all in her: and no crafts- 
man, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found any more in 
her: and the sound of a millstone shall be heard no more at 
all in her: and the light of a candle shall shine no more at 
all in her: and the voice of the bridegroom and of the bride 
shall be heard no more at all in her: for her merchants were 
the great men of the earth ; for by her sorceries were all na- 
tions deceived. And in her was found the blood of prophets, 
and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.’ ”’ 


Vol. V. Sabbath Read- 
1849. 


Chelmers’ Posthumous Works. 
ings. Harper and Brothers. 
Tuts is the concluding volume of the Posthumous Works 

of Dr. Chalmers and the second volume of the Horae Bibli- 
eae Sabbaticae. It is a handsome volume of 500 pages, and 
it contains, in addition to the Scripture readings, a great 
number of the private devotional exercises of the eminent 
author. 


The Legends of Montauk. 
George P. Putnam. 1849 


Tuts is a romantic poem of considerable interest written 


By J. A. Ayres. 


New York: 


in an irregular measure, and evincing no ordinary imagina- 
tive power. But the historical appendix has given us more 


pleasure than the poem itself. Montauk, although a part 





of the Empire State, is but little known to the greater part 
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man, who, if not a great artist, is certainly a very neat one. | of its inhabitants, and we are indebted to the researches of 


Mr. Ayres for more information respecting this remote point 


Mr. 


Ayres says that during the summers of 1846-7 he visited the 


of the State than we have been able to find elsewhere. 


peninsula of Montauk, and there picked up the materials 
which he has woven into his fanciful legends. The poem 
abounds in jaw-breaking Indian names which mar, toa cer- 
tain degree, the flow of the verse: for instance, there are a 
good many such lines as these: 

From Wamponomon’s far ending 

To Neaferague’s still sheltering bay. 





The Vision of Sir Launfal. 


By James Russell Lowell, 
Cambridge. 1848. 


Tuts beautiful poem was alluded to in our Topics of the 
Month, for February, and we can do hardly more than al- 
lude to it now, for lack of space, and pronounce it, in our 
own opinion, the loftiest and sweetest poem that has been 
Mr. Lowell has 


produced poems of a more elevated character, perhaps ; that 


produced by the genius of our country. 


is, taking elevation to mean dignity, yet he has written no- 
thing more imaginative or of a sweeter quality than this 


most charming little romance. It is not long, but it is sur- 


passingly beautiful and crowded with pure thoughts and 


rich imagery. The following description of a day in June 


has never been surpassed by any passage of English peetry : 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
nd, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace : 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest,— 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back, with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overtills it, 
We are happy now because God so wills it ; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
’Tis enongh for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should noi lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Every thing ts happy now, 
Every thing is upward striving : 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
Tis the natural way of living. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


—_———..., HE prevalent 
. epidemic, which 








| has carried off 
so many of our 
young men to 
the shores of the 
Pacific in quest 
of California 
gold, has taken 


tor of this maza 





gone, not s0 
much to dig gold 
as in search of adventure, and to make notes of the actuali- 
ties of life in California, and on the road thither. In our 
next number we shall probably be able to give a letter from 
Mr. Holden, either from Chagres or Panama. He sailed from 


New York on the 17th of January in the bark H. T. Bart- | 


Jett for Chagres, with a company of enterprising and hearty 
young adventurers, expecting to take passage in the steam- 
ship California at Panama, for San Francisco. He will be 


absent about a twelve-month, and will have rare opporta- | 


nities of enriching the magazine with golden intelligence 
from the Placers, even though he should not enrich himself 
with any of their golden products. The California fever set 
in at a very Opportune moment to counteract the effects of 
the incipient cholera, which had made its appearance in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. It appears to have acted on ouc 
exciteable population according to the principle of homeo 

pathic remedies, simélia similibus curautur, one fever ap- 
pears to have resisted another, and the California fever has 
earried off the victims who might have been taken off for 


good by the cholera, The simultaneous outbreak of the | 
California fever in all parts of the world is one of the curious | 


results of the improved means of communicating intelligence 
from one part of the globe to another. [t appears that the 
subjects of Queen Victoria, in Great Britain, and of Queen 
Pomare, in the Pacific, were making simultaneous move- 
ments for emigrating to the gold diggings of California. There 


will be a strange fusion of races, manners and languages at 


San Francisco, and who can tell but from this mingling of | 


a!l the odd remnants of the human race at the gold ‘ placers’’ 
may spring the golden days, the golden tongue and the gold- 
en people which all nations have been anticipating since the 


beginning of time. Asa mingling of all colors produces a 


pure white, so may the mingling of all races produce the 
pure white race, who shall be free from the contaminations 
of sin which now afflict mankind and give rise to the suffer- 


ings that confound philosophers and perplex statesmen. Mrs. | 


Child once said that nothing so puzzled her as to account 


for the existence of the Devil in the Universe. He isan un- | 
accountable fact, and we are by no means sure that gold is | 


not the symbol which is to overcome him. It is difficult to 
foretell the effects of the gold fever on the future condition 
of California, but there can be little doubt that the result of 
throwing so sudden a population of intelligent, vigorous and 
enterprising men upon so fertile a soil will be the creation of 
a new State which will rival in wealth and refinements any 


of the older members of the confederacy, and give an impulse | 


to trade in the Atlantic cities, greater than was ever before 
experienced since the adoption of the Constitution......... 


off the proprie- | 


zine, who has | 


General Taylor into the presidency, but we go to press before 
the particulars of the august ceremony can be known, and 
therefore can do no more than allude to it as among the 


prominent topics of the month. March is not the pleasant- 


est month in the whole year with us in this latitude, but to 


some of our readers who live nearer the equator it is the 


balmiest, floweryst, and most loveable of the months, like 


our own June, 


** Then, if ever, come perfect days.’’ 


Wuar a delightful way of enjoying a long spring it would 
be to leave Louisianna in the early part of March and so 
‘ourney leisurely towards the North, so as to arrive at the 
White Mountains, or Portland, in the latter part of June. 
Some years since, having occasion to make a business jour- 
ney to the North, we prolonged the strawberry season into 
August by a gradual migration. To the man of ‘* means’’ 
and leisure, winter should have no frost, nor summer heats; 
but an eternal spring time, a long month of blossoms and 
singing birds, of roses and strawberries, might be enjoyed by 
a nomadic system which might be easily carried out by the 
aid of steamboats and railroads. But spring-time always 
would be like tous jours perdriz. Doubtless one reason why 
spring appears so delightful to us is because it comes jast 
after winter. We once enjoyed, or rather suffered, a year 
of sunshine in the tropics, and was troubled often with 
‘*immortal longings’’ for a good hard snow storm, and a 
stinging north-wester. The inhabitants of the tropics have 
but an imperfect idea of the ‘rolling year;’’ there is no- 
thing to mark the changes of the seasons, and the hymn of 
the poet, 
** These as they change, Almighty Father these,’’ 

must be a piece of unmeaning jargon to them.........But, 
speaking of changes, what immense changes have taken 
place on this little Island of Manhatten, upon which New 
York is built. In 1712, the entire population, men, women 
j and children, white, black and speckled—as shown by the 
| official censas—was five thousand eight handred and forty. 
In 1731, it had reached eight thousand six hundred and 
twenty-two, and now, in a little over a hundred years from 


the latter date, we can show a population of half a million, 


with a population in the suburbs of half that number, and 
a floating population of at least fifty thousand. We doubt 
if San Francisco wil! do as well in the same time.......... 
A New Howarp.—In Boston there is a humble shoemaker, 
who, not having the fear of the old saw before his eyes, let 
the shoemaker stick to his last, perhaps because he did not 


understand the meaning of ne sutor ultra crepidam, has, in 
his intervals of pegging, taken up the trade of doing good; 
he is a very presumptuous shoemaker, and his name will be 
addeé to the distinguished list of the sons of Saint Crispin, 
who have given rise to the old saying of **there’s nothing 
like Jeather.’’ One of the Boston papers, we believe it was 
the Chronotype, gave the following interesting account of 
the labors of this good Samaritan : 


‘On Saturday evening we had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with John Augustus, the worthy ‘Shoemaker Philan- 
thropist’ of our city, and from him obtained some statistics 
in regard to his hamane labors, which we think of interest 
and importance to the community. 

‘It is now about seven years since Mr. Augustus com- 
menced devoting his time almost exclusively to the benefit 
of unfortunate men and women, whose intemperance and 


| other frailties bring them before our courts of justice. Fora 


short time in the outset he was nominally employed by a 


Tux great event of this month will be the inauguration of | society, but whose promises of pecuniary aid seeming ‘ to be 
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made only to be broken.’ he abandoned the cireumscribed 
direction of all associations. as such, and threw himself into 
the broad field of Humanity, guided alone by his judgment 
in the application of his labors, anid relying for support only 


upon those who sympathized with his efforts and were will 
them. And the results of this 
and gratifying, and furnish a les- 
yle example to be imitated 


Ing to contribute to sustain 
course 
son of instru 
by all who would do good to their race. 

*** During the entire period referred to, Mr. Augustus has 
kept an accurate list of the cases in which he has interlered, 
them—and this * docket’ 
measures trrenty-two feet in length! It is a real curiosity. 

** The number of persons whom he has bailed in the Police 
Court in the seven years ending October, 1°48, for the pur 
them, amounts to 02, Of this number 
353 were males, 149 females, and the total 
their bail was $15,320. On his making a favorable report 
of their cases to the court, 449 were discharged on the pay 
ment of a nominal fine of one cent each and the 
prosecution. This expense, amounting to $1540, was who!ly 
detrayed by Mr. Augustus, and what is very remarkable, 
not one of the bailed allowed their benefactor to suffer loss 
through their delinquency in appearing at court, In this 
connection it should be mentioned that by thus reforming 
these individuals and saving them from their apparent doom 
of the House of Correction or jail, Mr. Augustus has saved 
to the county the sum of 3330 in fees which would have 
been paid to officers for conveying them to prison. And 
this estimate is undoubtedly greatly underrated, as but for 
him many if not mest of these persons would probably have 
been committed to prison once or twice each year, besides 
being a pecuniary burthen rather than profit to the institu- 
tion. So that we doubt not the savings to the treasury should 
woperly be calculated at thousands of dollars, instead of 
Lsndvate 

‘Mr. Augustus’s labors in the Municipal Court comprise 
a period of five years up to October last. Here he has baited 
297 persons —males 159, females 138—at a total risk of $43,- 
350. Of this large amount of bail, such was his watch over 
the respondents, who were charged with various offences, 


are both astonishing 





tion as well as a not 


with all the data connected with 


ywse of reforming 


and 





but one solitary instance. ‘This was in the case of Margaret 
Sullivan, some two years since, where the bail was $100— 
and we believe such was the sympathy felt for Mr. A. on 
this ocension, that the amount was very shortly made up to 
him. The sum he has saved the treasury in officers’ fees in 
this court is, at the lowest estimate, not less than $200. 
large number of those bailed were vagrant boys. indicted for 
larcenies. For these homeless youths Mr. Augustus pro- 
vided good situations, and the most of them give good pro- 
mise of being worthy men. Some are at trades in the city, 
and some have been placed on farms in the country. The 
establishment of the State Reform School at Westborough 


will probably relieve Mr. Augustus much in this department, 
and is but extending and carrying out more fully the policy 
he has long pursued with juvenile offenders. 

** By a comparison of the above it will be seen that the 
whole number of persons bailed in both the Police and Mu- 
nicipal Courts, was 799—of whom 519 were males, and 287 
females, and a very large proportion have been rescued from 


the road to ruin and become respectable members of society. 
How such deeds as these sink into contempt the arrogant 
pretensions of certain * purse-proud philanthropisis,’ who 
only deal with ‘ weak, washy, everlasting floods’ of ‘ sickly 
sentimentality!’ May the enlightened progress of this age 
rear up many reformers to the moral stature of the humble 
and unostentatious John Augustus.’’ 


The labors of this humble philanthropist might give to this 
age the appellation of a new Augustan era. What a con- 
trast there is between the labors of a man who creates a sen- 
sation in the world by his acts of goodness and those of the 
mere wit who contrives to achieve a notoriety by his buf- 
foonery. The late Theodore Hook, whose memoirs have 
been recently published, was one of the latter kind ; the fol- 
lowing extract from his biography shows to what extremities 
that unprincipled wag was often driven to get up a sensa 
tion : 

** Hook’s ‘ mononag excursions,’ as he called them, were 


occasionally prolonged to some weeks. He once made the 


tour of Wales in this way, accompanied by an intimate 
friend in the Treasury, who had provided a gig, drawn by a 


white horse, forthe journey. Everything passed off plea- 





amount of 


costs of 
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santly enough ; fine weather—magnificent scenery—aq 


Stream 


to be whipped one day, a mountain to be climbed the 


hexat— 
amine to be explored at one spot, a Druid temple to be 
Castles, cataracts, and coal-mines, aj) 


traced at another. 


inviting inspection ! 

*“** Ah!’ said Hook, as they lounged along one bright 
morning, ‘this is all very well in its way—v ery delightfy] 
of course—plenty to look at—but then, somehow, nobody 
looks at us!—the thing is getting a little dull, don’t you 
think so ?’ 

‘**His companion assented. ‘ Well, we can’t go on in 
this manner,’ continued the other, ‘I must hit upon some- 
thing, and get up a digito monstrari somehow or another,’ 

* And at the next town from which they started, his friend 
had a taste of his quality in that line, for having procured a 
box of large black wafers, he had completely spotted the 


Td 


snowy coat of the animal they were driving, after the pat- 
tern of those wooden quadrupegs which, before the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, used to form the study of childhood, 
The device fully answered its purpose, and the happy pai 
drove off, attracting, throughout the remainder of the day, 
the gaze, wonder, and unqualified admiration of Cadwallia- 


der and all his goats.’’ 


Tue following exhibits one of the mortificatiens conse- 
quent upon being notorious for waggeries : 
‘* We remember witnessing the complete discomfiture of a 


wit, of no inferior order, by a message, politely delivered at 





a supper party by a little girl: ‘ If you please, Mr. B ’ 


| mamma sends her compliments, and would be much obliged 


‘ | if you would begin to be funny.’ 
that he was compelled to pay on defaulted recognizance in | 


”? 


Tuackeray.—Next to Dickens, Thackeray is,undeniably, 


the greatest author living in England, and by greatest we do 


A | 


| tive, and the likeliest to be read by posterity. 


not mean the most famous, the most read, the best paid, or 
the most dignified, but the most original, the most instruc 
In satire he 
has had no superior since the days of Fielding. He is but 


y 
read by all classes ; to be read and to be appreciated are two 


beginning to be appreciated, although he is pretty general 


different things. Among his amusing contributions to Punch 


was a series of articles called ‘* patent novelists’’ burlesquing 
some of the popular novelists of the day, among whom Dr. 
Lever, the Irish hullaballoo-story-writer, whose name and 
writings will, no doubt, be utterly forgotton before the end 


of ten years, was most mercilessly quizzed. To be revenged 


on the satirist the Irish novelist, in one of his last productions, 
salled Roland Cashel, thus caricatures Mr. Thackeray : 


‘““Mr. Elias Howle was one of a peculiar class, which this 
age, so fertile in inventions, has engendered—a_ publisher's 
man of all work, ready for everything, from statistics to sa- 
tire, and equally prepared to expound prophecy, or write 
squibs for Punch. Not that lodgings were not inhabited in 
Grub street before our day, but that it remained for the glory 
of this century to see that numerous horde of tourist authors 
held in leash by fashionable booksellers, and every now and 
then let slip over some country, to which plague, pestilence, 
or famine, had given a newer and more terrible interest. In 
this novel walk of literature, Mr. Howle was one of the 
chief proficients ; he was the creator of that new school of 
travel, which, writing expressly for London readers, refers 
everything to the standard of ‘town,’ and whether it bea 
trait of Icelandic life, or some remnant of old-world exist- 
ence in the tar Eust, all must be brought for trial to the bar 
of ‘Seven Dials,’ or stand to plead in the dock of Pall Mall 
or Piccadilly. Whatever errors or misconceptions he might 
fall into respecting his subjects, he made none regarding his 
readers. He knew them by heart, their leanings, their weak 
ness, and their prejudices ; and how pleasantly could he fiat- 
ter their town-bred self-sufficiency, how slily insinuate theit 
vast superiority over all other citizens, insidionsly assuring 
them that the Thames at Richmond was infinitely finer than 
the Rhine or the Danube, and that a trip to Margate was 








tout . sr ' a 
sher in repayal than a visit to the Bosphorus! Treland was, 
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rit . > i 

‘ust at the time we speak of, a splendid field for his peculiar | 
” . q al 

calente. The misery- mongers had had theirday. The world 


was somewhat weary of landlordism, pauperism, and Pro- 
testantism, and all the other * isms’ of that unhappy country. 
It was just then that ‘this inspired C ockney’ determined to 
a new plyase of the subject, and this was not to counsel 
nor console, not to lament over or bewail our varied mass 
of errors and misfortunes, but to laugh at us. To hunt out 
as many incongruities, many real enough, some fictitious, as 
he could find, to unveil all that he could discover of social 
anomaly ; and without any reference to or any knowledge 
of the people, to bring them up for judgment before his less 
volatile and more happily circumstanced countrymen, cer- 
tain of the verdict he sought for—a hearty laugh. His mis- 
sion was to make Punch out of Ireland, and none more ca- 
pable than he for the office. A word of Mr. Howle in the 
flesh, and we have done. He was large and heavily built, 
but neither muscular nor athletic; his frame, and all his 
gestures indicated weakness and uncertainty. His head was 
capacious, but not remarkable for what phrenolog ists call 
mora! development, while the sinister expression of his eyes, 
half-submissive, half-satirical, suggested doubts of his sin- 
cerity. There was nothing honest about him but his mouth ; 
this was large, full, thick-lipped, and sensual; the mouth 
of one who loved to dine well, and yet felt that his agree- 
ability was an ample receipt in full for the best entertain- 
ment that ever graced Blackwall or the ‘ Freres.’ ’’ 


try 


Thackeray’s book on Ireland, which Dr. Lever speaks so 
slightly of, is one of the best and most hamane works, on 
that wretched country, that has ever fallen into our hands, 
and we have read all that have been published from Sir 
John Carr’s down to Mrs. Nicholson’s. It is called the 
* Trish Sketch Book, by M. A. Titmarsh.’’ After reading 
it one is not long in forming an opinion as to the cause of 
Irish starvation........PuNncu has been trying to make fun 
out of the California gold fever, but has not been very suc- 
cessful; he is almost the only one that has not turned the 
gold discovery to a good account, but he has either grown 
very stupid, or the gold had just the reverse of a Midas-like 
effect upon him ; touching the California gold appears to have 
made an assof him. The following is the best thing Punch 
has been able to do in this respect, excepting a very amusing 
sketch by Doyle, who appears to be beyond the possibility of 
doing anything indifferently : 

JONATHAN’S GOLDEN HARVEST. 
(From our American Correspondent.) 


“‘Texpect you have read in some of them Greek and 
Roman story books, that makes the chief part of the schoolin’ 
of you Britishers, the yarn of Jason and the Golden Fleece, 
and also about the Gulden Apples of the Hesperides. ‘The 
Golden Fleece, I take it, was great cry and very little wool, 
and [ estimate that the Golden Apples warn’t no ways 
comparable to New Town Pippins. Well, however, I can 
tell you that American Truth flogs Ancient Mythology— 
that’s a fact. We’ve got a real Golden Chersonesus in 
California, and a genuine Pactolus in the river Sacramento. 
I guess Mipas would have give his ears for our Mormon 
Diggins, and old Cra@svs would have swopped Lydia for 
San Francisco. Tom Diver's ground arn’t nothen to this 
here location. There's not a little gutter flowing into the 
main stream but what, with a couple of active niggers, you 
may scrape ten thousand dollars- worth of gold out on it in 
one week. You've only got to walk into the bed of the 
river and pick up the pebbles, which is a’most pure bullion. 
The very airth of the banks stumps your March dust, a 
bushel of which, I’ve heer’d say, is worth a king’s ransom. 
The Scotch laborers in these fixins saves the very serapins of 
their shoes, and whittles their nails into the melting-pot. 
calculate that a month’s diggin at the banks of the Sacra- 
mento would be a better speculation for your physical force 
Chartists, than the plunder of the Bank of England. 

** Well; here we areina state of excitement that beats 
any camp-meeting I ever sighted. Young and old off we 
go, leavin our trades and callins, our stores and families, 
away to California like flocks of pigeons. Our Golden 
Fever caps your Railway Mania. By the last accounts 
there was to be seen the glorious spectacle of four thousand 
of our enterpisin citizens a scratchin and scrapin away in ths 
Sacramento from mornin to night, as fast as so many bears 
arter wild honey. The common wages of helps is thirteen 





| produce, while we only consume, 
| Aristocracy among the nations of the airth. 
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knife, and eighty for a blanket ; besides doin a powerful 
dea! of business with the behighted Ingines in printed stuff 
and ribbons, 

** The advantages of this here splendoriferous discovery to 
our great country will be inestimable. I compute that we 
shall soun see no suchathing asa cent in all our model 
Republic. We won't demean ourselves by a currency of 
small change under silver. I contemplate that we are set up 
with our gold mines to all eternity, and shall have nothin to 
do but lay up our heels, enjoyin our cigars and mint juleps 
for everlastin. In course, we shall be masters of the whole 
world, for gold is the sinners of war, and our pockets bein 
chock full on it, will enable us to lick universal creation. 

**The Europeans, and especially you Britishers, will be 
our slaves and niggers; we shall chack our pusses to you 
and take your manufactures, which you, poor crittars, will 
come and lay at our feet. We shall leave you varmint to 
We shall be a kinder 
We shall knock 
our glasses and crockery into an immortal smash, and all eat 
and drink out of gold plate. When we goa shootin’ we 
shall load our rifles with golden bullets. We shall roll and 
waller in gold, like hogs in a swamp, or the sea-sarpent 
among the foaming billers. But you’!l tell me, perhaps, that 
gold, in the meantime, may become dirt cheap, and that we 
may find ourselves in the end overloaded with yellow rub- 
bish, and destitute of the real wealth of nations, which arter 
all is their industrial produce. You may pint to the exam- 
ple of Old Spain in proof of what may come of gold mines. 
But don’t you give us none of your bark. It won’t cure us 
of our gold fever, nohow, I tell you. You'll only rile us, 
and make us wicked ugly, and provoke that dander which, 
when riz, is a mixtur of the airthquake and the alligator, 
with a touch of the lightnin.”’ 


Tue Durapitiry or ENGLAND AND ENGLISHMEN.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose opinions are worth heeding, 
says in his lectures on England, delivered since his return 
from that country : 


** Whoever else may fail the Englishman will not. He 
has existed for a thousand years and will continue to exist 
as his character possesses as much energy as ever. 

** London and England now are in full growth. Birken- 
head, opposite Liverpool, grows as fast as South Boston, or 
Brooklyn opposite New York. London is enlarging at an 
alarming rate, even to the swallowing up of Middlesex. The 
British Museum is not yet arranged ; London University is 
growing as rapidly as one of our mushroom Western colleges. 
Everything in England betokens life. To be sure the Eng- 
lishman does not build castles and abbeys, but what the 
nineteenth century demands he builds, docks, wharves, 
The land and climate 
are favorable to the production and preservation of good men. 


warehouses, &c., without uamber. 


Mr. Emerson said that in his addresses while in England, 
he had been accustomed to erase those passages which he had 
written and spoken so often here touching the feebleness and 
sickly aspect of poor mortals, such an effect had the fine 
physique of the Englishman produced upon him. In all 
that the Englishman does, even to the noise of clearing his 
throat, he gives evidence of strength. It is not the Jand for 
faint hearts. 

** One thing is very noticeable among the people, and that 
is their total neglect of each other. Each man shaves, dres- 
ses, eats, walks, and runs just as he pleases, and his neigh- 
bor pays no attention to him, so long as he is not interferred 
with ; and this is not because Englishmen are trained to 
neglect, but because each man is trained to mind his own 
business. Personal eccentricities are allowed here, and no 
one observes them. Each Islanderis an Island himself, re- 
posing in quiet and tranquil waters, He never wanders, and 
if at a hotel he is asKed for his name, he bends down and 


whispers it into the ear of the book-keeper.”’ 


We cannot but think that Mr. Emerson is a little ont in 





dollars a-day; you may get eight-and-forty for a bowie- | land is but a thousand years old, is evidence sufficient that 


his philosophy of English endurance. The fact that Eng- 
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it canvot exist always : whatever has a beginning mast have 


an ending. John Chinaman isa much older personage than 
John Bull, and he has begun to give unmistakeable symp- 
toms of decay. Mr. Emerson appears to have been deeply 


impressed by the stability of things in England, and to have 


generalized to a dangerous exient from his partial observa- | 


tion ; for instance he said : 


“The steady balance of the qualities of their nature is the 
great secret of their success. Steadiness is their great char- 
acteristic, Cromwell afforded an admirable example of an 
One William Wickham endowed a school at 


He 


Englishman. 
Winchester, and created livings forever for 70 scholars. 
also created 70 livings for fellows at college. 

**When Mr. Emerson was in England he visited the col- 
lege, and was informed that the livings still maintain the 70 
fellows, and this after 500 years have rolled away. 
pital was endowed at St. Cross centuries ago, provision being 
made that any wayfarer who asked should be provided with 
Mr. 


passed the hospital on his way from Stonehenge, asked and 


a pot of beer and a piece of bread. Emerson, as he 


received his pot of beer and piece of bread without charge, | 


and this when the founder had been dead 700 years. 

‘The Duke of Wellington, who stands as a type of the 
nation, is a monument of steadiness, honesty and veracity. 
At Rogers’s cut- 


lery establishment the lecturer was informed that there was 


Their leather lies in the vat seven years. 


steel—out of a thousand knife blades there 
The characteristic of all their work 


no luck about 
would be no difference, 
is, that no more should be attempted than can be done. 


“The peop! 


e require reality and conviction in their public 
men; they hate hambug—and prize honesty accordingly.— 
English tenacity may be put into striking contrast with 
American facility. The lecturer said he cid not think that 
the English were fitted to do justice to the American char 
acter. 

‘* The American has more versatility, and more apprehen- 
siveness, perhaps, but looks to the future; the Englishman 
looks to the past. The English, the lecturer pronounced to 
be good men who feared God, and whose regard for truth 
and honesty was conspicuous in all classes, from the chartist 
to the duke. A merchant for thirty years in London, but 
who was born in this country, told Mr. Emerson that he had 
never once been cheated in all that time. 

‘* A proper introdaction will secure the kindest and most 
liberal hospitality from the people. The nation, though 
brave, is quiet and peaceable. With 1200 young men, the 
very flower of the aristocracy, at Oxford, there is never a 


duel ; with 1700 at Cambridge, the same may be said.’’ 


After all these evidences of stability a glance at the history 
of the world will show that no nation has undergone so many 
radical changes during the past five hundred years as the 
English. Thesame jewelled crown that was worn by Eliza- 
beth is worn by Victoria, but what a change has been 
wrought in the queenly character of the two personages.... 
«..---THE Fascinations of THE Human Voice.—A 


writer ian the Richmond Whig, in making some very sen- | 


sible remarks respecting the want of vocal cultivation in 
the greater number of our public speakers, gives the follow- 
ing interesting anecdotes of John Randolph’s style of oratory, 
which appears to have depended mainly for its power upon 


the management of his voice : 


‘* Ask almost any singer of renown, and he will say that 
in the beginning his voice was very much like the voice of 
another man ; a trifle higher or lower perhaps, naturally, 
than the common; and that his rich barytone or brilliant 
soprano, is due to his own labor in cultivating it. The an- 
cient orators were perfectly aware of the great advantages 


A hos- | 
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| of a good voice, and labored assiduously to attain them.— 
The pebbles ef Demosthenes, and his *‘ action, action,’ were 
not mere fables. Patrick Henry, great as his genius undoubt- 
edly was, owed much to his voice, which was naturally mag- 
nificent, and which he managed with a degree of skill per- 
fectly incomprehensible to those who have not thought se- 
riously on the subject. : 

** The orators of the present day neglect, most unaccount- 
ably, the advantages of voice and manner. ‘They appear to 
think, that provided the matter be good, the manner will 
take care of itseli—a very great mistake, in our opinion, for 
we have occasionally heard the flimsiest declamation carry 
the day against very solid argument, simply because it came 
in a voice which was harmonious, and addressed itself to 
the nerves as well as to the understanding of the audience, 
The late John Randolph, undoubtedly, owed much of his 
power in debate to his unrivalled voice, the sweet and moda- 

lated tones of which it was impossible to resist. His veriest 
; common places, (and he had many of them,) were more 
effective than the most refined and elaborate argumentation 
of other men. He possessed the faculty of making himself 
heard, in a degree far superior to any other person we have 
|ever heard. His very whisper in his seat, to persons sitting 
near him, could be heard all over the hall, and frequently 
had the effect of disconcerting the orator who had the floor, 
in the midst of his most labored arguments. If he addressed 
one hundred persons, or five thousand, it was all the same. 
The man farthest from him heard him as distinctly, as he 
; Who sat immediately beneath him, every word being articu- 
| lated so distinctly, that there was no mistaking it for any 
| other. It appeared as though there should, when his speech 
| was written down, be a full stop after every word, te mark 
| the distinctness with which each was articulated. There 
| was with him, none of that thick utterance, which smothers 
| up the sound in the vehemence of the expression. That his 
remarkable voice was the gift of nature, no man will deny ; 
yet there can be no doubt that he understood the full value 
of its advantages, and cultivated them to the utmost. No 
| great man, of our time, has enjoyed so high a reputation, 
and has left behind him such slender materials for posterity 
to judge of its justice, We never heard him except in the 
Virginia Convention ; and as he appeared to us there, (we 
know not what the opinions of others may be,) we can safe- 
ly say that we never heard the like before, and never expect 
to hear it again. He spoiled our taste for public speaking 
for the rest of our lives, and the most splendid orators have 
appeared to us, ever since, stale and flat. We could readily 
understand, the moment he opened his mouth, the secret of 
that mighty influence which he exercised over many of the 
ablest men of his day, and which has generally been con- 
sidered one of the most unaccountable circumstances con- 
nected with his unaccountable character. It was the fasci- 
| nation of genius, aided by the charm of an irresistible elocu- 
ition. It was worth a ride of twenty miles to hear him say 
‘Mr. President,’ when he opened one of his speeches.’’ 


In connection with the above subject the following will 
not be out of place : 


**Userun Hints ro Pustic Speakers.—It isa curious 
fact in the history of sounds, that the loudest noises always 
perish on the spot where they are produced ; whereas musi- 
cal notes will be heard at a great distance. Thus, if we 
approach within a mile or two of a town or village in which 
a fair is held. we may hear faintly the clamor of the multi- 
tude, but more distinctly the organs and other musical in- 
| struments which are played for their amusement. If a 
Cremona violin, a read Amati, the latter will sound much 
louder of the two; but the sweet, brilliant tone of the Amati 
will be heard at a distance the other cannot reach. Dr. 
Young, on the authority of Denham, states that at Gibral- 
tar the human voice may be heard at a greater distance than 
| that of any other animal. Thus when the cottager in the 





woods or in the open plain wishes to call her husband, who 
is working at a distance, she does not shout, but pitches her 
| voice to a musical key, which she knows from habit, and 
by that means reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the larg- 
est lion could not penetrate so far. 

‘** This property of music in the human voice,’ says 
Cowper, ‘is strikingly shown in the Cathedrals abroad. 
Here the mass is entirely performed in musical sounds and 
becomes audible to every devotee, however placed in the re- 
motest part of the church, whereas, if the same mass had 
been read, the sounds would not have travelled beyond the 
precincts of the choir.’ Those orators who are heard in 
large assemblies most distinctly and at the greatest distance, 
are those who, by modulating the voice, render it more 
musical. Loud speakers are seldom heard to advantage. 

‘* Burke’s voice is said to have been a sort of lofty cry, 
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which tended, as much as the formality of his discourse, in 
the House of Commons, to send the members to their dinner. 
Chatham's lowest whisper was distinetly heard, * his middle 
tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied,’ says a writer, 
describing the orator; ‘ when he raised his voice to the 
highest pitch, the House was completely filled with the 
volume of sound, and the effect was awful, except when he 
wished to cheer ur animate —and then he had spirit-stirring 
notes Which were yerfectly irresistible. The terrible how- 
ever, was his onal ar power. Then the house sunk before 
him ; still he was dignified, and wonderfal was his eloquence, 
it was attended with this important effect, that it possessed 
every one with a conviction that there was something in 
him finer even than his words; that the man was greater, 
infinitely ‘greater than the orator.’ ”’ 


THERE ARE MORE WAYS THAN ONE OF Makino GoLp. 
The earth contains something worth digging for besides the 
precious metals, it appears. The following marvellous ac- 
count, which we find in an English paper, showing how 
gold may be got out of the bogs of Ireland, may have the 
effect of staying the tide of population which is now setting 
so strongly from that Island towards our shores : 


‘*Mr. Owen referred to a discovery which his friend, Dr. 
Hodges, would say was worthy of the deepest consideration 
of every one present. Having heard some time since that 
from peat there could be produced ammonia, naptha, soda- 
ash, oil, spermaceti, and some other substances, he left Lon- 
don for Paris, and called on an eminent chemist there. He 
had previously been speaking on the subject with a Mr. 
Reece, also an eminent chemist, who told him that for the 
expense of £30 he could produce from 100 pounds of peat 
chemical results to the value of £148. It was Mr. Reece 
who referred him to the Paris chemist, and he (Mr. Owen) 
produced it to him, and repeated the statement of Mr. Reece, 
as to what he could do with the peat; the former assured 
him (Mr. Owen) that he really could do all that he had 
stated in the document. He then rang a bell, and ordered 
the results of his experiments to be brought up from his own 
laboratory, and he (Mr. Owen) saw with his own eyes the 
sperm candles made; the ammonia, the oil, and the soda- 
ash produced from peat ; and that chemist thought this was 
the greatest discovery of the age, and one which would 
eventually convert the greatest curse of Ireland—the bogs, 
heretofore unprofitahle, and the greatest obstacle of im- 
provement—into the greatest blessings, and double the fer- 
tility of the soil to an extent that none could estimate. Well, 
he, (Mr. Owen) being a man of business, declined to take 
any or all these statements for granted, and, consequently, 
he got a number of experiments made by Dr. Hodges and 
his friend, Mr. Reece, which were entirely confirmatory of 
all the statements mae by his friend, Mr. Reece. But still, 
not to deceive himself or others, he was determined to have 
an experiment made on a large scale, and had employed the 
largest apparatus in use for that purpose; and he rejoiced to 
tell this meeting, that, on Tuesday, his experiments had been 
commenced, and the results were beyond all expectation, for 
[Mr. Owen 
here handed to the chairman a sample of the spermaceti so 


everything had succeeded to his utmost wishes. 


prepared by him, which was minutely examined by his lord- 
ship, and a great number of other gentlemen in the room.) 


He came here also as a friend of Ireland, &c.”’ 


Democratic Imirations or MonarcuicaL Mummer- 
ries.—A Court Journal has been established in Washing- 
ton by a gentleman named Barney, who appears to have an 
ambition to innoculate the society of our capital with Eng- 
But we fancy that he will find 
There is no settled society at Wash- 


lish ideas of good breeding. 
it an up-hill business. 
ington except that of the tradesmen, who certainly do not 
for.u a part of the ‘‘ Court,’’ and the force residence of our 
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| secretaries and public officers is not sufficient to destroy their 
| native roughness and make court dandies of them. Mr. 
Barney may take his time in making a ‘* Court’’ in Wash- 
ington, but we are decidedly of opinion that it will take a 


| very long time to accomplish his designs. As a specimen 


| of his journal we give the following extract in reference to 
making visits : 

** There are various ways of making visits in the metropo- 
lis. Visits to members composing ‘ the Washington Court,’ 
should always be made in person by gentlemen, and also by 
ladies, when a member has a lady in his family. On such 
visits, which ought to be in carriages, ladies should be iu 





rich morning visiting dress, and gentlemer in appropriate 
dress. Upon driving up to the door of the member, the 
| ** 

| eards of the visitors are handed to the footman, who should 


ring the bell, hand the cards to the servant, and ask if the 


family are ‘at home.’ If they are, of course the visitors 


descend from the varriage, and make the visit, the servant 
reading aloud the names of the visiters, from their cards.— 


’ direct the servant to turn 


| If the family are ‘ not at home, 
| down the corner of each card, (this signifies the call to be 
made in person,) and leave as many cards as there are per- 
sons for whom the visit is intended. 

** Visits to Foreign Ministers, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, Senators, and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, may be made in the same manner as those to mem- 
bers of the Washington Court; and also they may be made 
by leaving a card, without inquiring if ‘at home,’ and then 
the corner of the card should be turned down ; or cards may 
be sent by a tenantless carriage, with the curtains carefully 


down to conceal its emptiness.’’ 


The following authentic information in referenee to presi- 
dential visits may be of service to those who may wish to 
eallon Old Rough and Ready, and are not altogether aw 
fait in Washington etiquette : 

VISITS TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“*The President usually sets apart certain days of the 
week, as days of public reception, to receive the visits of 
every one who may call upon him ; and strangers can readi- 
ly learn the times of such public receptions from a member 
of Congress, a landlord of a hotel, or any resident of Wash- 
ington. 
upon the President to ask a member of Congress, or some 


It is advisable for a stranger who desires to call 


personal acquaintance of the President, to present him; but 
this is not necessary ; and, as visits by strangers are made 
generally as a mark of respect, and sometimes to gratify cu- 
riosity, it is proper for persons actuated by such motives to 
| proceed to the President’s mansion within the hours appoint- 


| ed ; he is at once conducted to one of the rooms, whence he 
is called in his turn by the servant, to whom he has been 
careful to give his card, and conducted to the President, to 
whom the servant announces his name. The person should 
then bow respectfully to the President, and keep silent until 
the President addresses him. He shoild not offer to shake 
the hand of the President, but if the President should extend 
his hand, the visitor should advance and simply place his 





| hand in that of the President’s, leaving the President to im- 
| press upon it the ‘cordial squeeze,’ or the ‘ formal pressure.’ 
| The subject of conversation should be left to the President, 
| and in no case should the visitor propound a question to 

him. As the President ceases to speak, the visitor should 
take his leave in some complimentary and courtly phrase, 
| and, as it were unintentionally, retire—taking care not to 
| turn his back upon the President—and to bow respectfully 
| upon leaving the room. Upon such occasions, visitors should 
| not sit down until afier the President is seated. 
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“ Strangers, who desire to see the President on business, 
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ought to make the President acquainted with his business, 
either by letter or through an acquaintance of the President, 
and ask an interview, and then the President can, at his 
option, decline, or appoint an hour to receive the person, 
who must be punctual to the appointment. 

“It is also customary for the President to receive visitors 
on stated evenings during the week, on which occasions la- 
dies are expected to appear in evening dress, and gentlemen 
also. The usual hour to make this visit is between nine 
o'clock and half-past eleven. 
of the President--if he have any—receives the visitors, and 


On these occasions, the wife 


: | 
it is proper to observe the same ceremonious bearing to her 


as to the President. 

‘* An invitation from the President cannot be declined, 
except in case of illness of the person invited, or of some one 
of his family, or of the death of a relative. Such an invita- 
tion should be answered immediately, either accepting or de- 
clining it, stating the reason therefor. 

‘It is proper to address the President as ‘ Mr., President,’ 
,. (whatever may be the name 





and his wife as ‘ Mrs. 
of the President for the time being.) 

‘* Of course, the President is not expected to return visits, 
nor is it proper to invite the President to a dinner, or any 
entertainment, unless the entertainment be given to the 
President, upon his consent having been previously obtain- 
ed. 

‘* It is proper raise your hat to the President, should you 
meet him in the street. 


VISITS TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


‘The Vice President of the United States takes rank next | 


after the President, and to him are due the ceremonious 


treatment becoming his station, and incompatible with his | 


occupations. Persons desirous of paying to him a mark of 
respect by a visit, can do so by leaving their card in person, 
at his residence between the hours of 12 and 4 o’clock. Per- 
sons having business, would do well to address the Vice 
President a note, stating the nature of the business, and ask- 
ing an interview, being very careful to mention the place of 
their residence in Washington. The Vice President general- 
ly retarns such visits by sending his card. It is proper to in- 
vite the Vice President to a dinner or other entertainment. 


The Vice President is addressed by his name simply.”’ 


The following excellent rule in regard to writing letters 
we copy with immense pleasure and would beg all our cor- 
respondents to keep it pasted up on their desks in large gold- 


en letters, particularly when they sit down to take up their | 


pens to write to us. It is really frightful to reflect on the 
precious time which we have wasted in endeavoring to read 
bad wtiting, and in trying to guess at the meaning of strange 
looking words; the time thus unprofitably and vexatiously 
bestowed might have been employed in acquiring half a 


dozen languages, and we might now be as learned in foreign 


tongues as the learned Blacksmith, whose portrait we have | 


published this month, But here is the golden rule for cor- 


respondents of periodicals : 


ON LETTER WRITING. 


‘* All letters should be written on good letter paper, not 
soiled. The writing should begin about one-third down the 
first page; it should be neatly folded, enclosed in an envel- 
ope, sealed with wax, and the superscription should always 
bear the title of the person to whom it is addressed.’’ 


As we have no title, we will overlook the disuse of the | 


Esq. generally employed as a substitute. 


As everybody will 


be writing letters to the President next month, soliciting lit- 


tle favors for past services to the country, the following au- 
thentic information in respect to the proper manner of ad- 
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{ dressing our angust Chief Magistrate, will of course be ac. 
| cepted : 


| * Letters to the President of the United States should be 
gin thus: 
‘*** To the President of the United States: 
06 © iy” * * * 
** And should be ended thus: 
*** | have the honor to be, 
Mr. President, 
Your Most Obedient 
And Humble Servant,”’ 
[Name of writer. | 


| 


[Date and residence of the writer. ] 





MacavLay anp THE Messrs. Harpers.—There has 
been a good deal of newspaper discussion during the past 


month respecting the orthographical! alterations made by the 


Messrs. Harpers in their edition of Macanlay's History of 


| England. The alterations consist in altering a few words to 


correspond to the method of Webster in respect to spelling, 


| 


and are of no particular consequence. We have received 


the following card from the Publishers, which we insert at 
their request : 


A CARD, 


‘* An impression having got abroad that we have made 
| various important alterations from the English copy in our 
reprint of Macaulay’s History of England, we deem it proper 
| to state, in justice to the numerous purchasers of the work, 
that the edition printed by us is in every word a faithful 
and perfect copy of the original, the text of which has been 
followed without omission or alteration. In the composition 
of the work, indeed, in our printing office, we have followed 
the spelling of an acknowledged standard authority of the 
language—that of Webster, whose Dictionary has received 
the critical recommendations of many learned men and 
learned institutions, both in this country and in Europe, as 
well as the sanction of widely spread usage and whose sys- 
| tem, moreover, is partly followed by Macaulay himself.— 
These considerations we reasonably thought quite sufficient 
| to justify us in its adoption. 
HARPER & BROTHERS.”’ 





VALUABLE INFORMATION TO CULTIVATORS OF Roses. 
The Honey and Horticultural Magazine contains the follow 


| ing information in relation to the growth of roses: 


‘* PerPeTvAL Roses.—Many cultivators of this fine new 
class of roses ‘ waste its sweetness’ by allowing it to carry all 
its blessoms in the month of June. Now to have the Per- 
| petual Rose fully enjoyed, it should not be allowed to bloom 
at all in the rose season. oses are so common then, that 
it is not at all prized; while blooming from mid-summer to 
November, it is highly prized by all persons, 

** The way I pursue, to grow it in perfection, is to pinch 
out, as soon as visible, every blossom and bud that appears 
at the first crop, say from the middle of May to the middle 
of June. This reserves al! the strength of the plant for the 
after bloom ; and accordingly I have such clusters of roses 
lin July. August, September, and October, as those who 
have not tried this stopping system can have no idea of. La 
Rein, Madame Luffay, Count de Paris, and the Duchess 
of Southerland, are particularly superb varieties under this 
ireatment. Indeed they may be recommended as among 
the best of the perpetuals. 

‘*T have adopted, with excellent results, Mr. River's re 
commendation, of giving the roots of well established roses 
a good soaking of liquid guano, after they have shed their 
leaves, say middle of October. It greatly promotes their 
| luxuriant growth the next season. ; 





Our ILivustrations for this Month are of subjects too 
well known to require any other elucidation than that af- 
forded by the artist. The View of Niagara Falls is a very 
spirited and correct drawing of the great Cataract, from a 
The 
engraver has admirably carried out the design of the artist, 
and we take pride in being able to grace our Magazine with 
| an original work of art of an American subject. Nothing 

new can be said of Niagara, from the rhapsodies of the poet 
| down to the exclamation of the English Cockney, who said 
‘the Falls were ‘‘ really very clever,”’ every thing has been 


point of view which we have not before seen used. 
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said of them that folly or fancy can suggest. The portrait 
of Elihu Burritt, the world renowned learned Blacksmith, is 
another purely American subject ; he, too, needs no word 
of explanation ; thousands of our readers know his story 
who have never seen his fine intellectual head before. Mr. 
Burrittis still in England, where he is zealously engaged in 
furthering the great works of reform, which occupy the minds 
of the most eminent men in Europe. At the Peace Con- 
gress and the Free Trade Congress held in Brussells, Mr. 
Burritt has been most honorably noticed, and he has taken a 
prominent position among the philanthropists of Europe. His 
immense lingua! acquisitions, which first gained him reputa- 
tion, are now scarcely alluded to; he is no longer spoken 
of as the Learnnep Biacksmirs, but as Burritt the phil- 
anthropist. 

Tue portrait of Louis Napoleon, the first President of Re- 
publican France, is taken from an authentic portrait, and is 
said by those who have recently seen him to be an admirable 
likeness. The incidents in the life of this fortunate man 
have not been of a kind to develope any great qualities of 
mind, even though he possessed them; but we fear that he 
is only a lucky man and not a great one. It remains to be 
seen whether he will prove equal to his name or not. The 
first indications of his career do not promise well for the fu- 
ture. But it is probably safer for France, in the first stages 
of her republicanism, to be presided over by a man of honest 
intentions and moderate talents, than a strong willed man 
of less integrity. 

Amone the great number of publications of one kind and 
another, relating to California and the gold regions, which 
the exciting news of the gold diggings has produced, is a 
book, on the plan of Swift’s Gulliver, called Aurifodina, or 
Adventures in the Gold Regions, by Cantel A. Bigly. 
The author is said to be a Mr. Peck, who was at one time 
connected with the Courier and Enquirer: as a specimen of 
the quiz we give the following extract : 


‘** As we walked on, I saw a man with a wheel-barrow, 
dumping gravel, more than half of which was pure gold, 
into an old cellar; and in another place, they were con- 
structing an embankment for a new street, of the same sort 
ofearth. One man had taken a fancy to have everything 
about his place polished, so that from his dwelling down to 
the most diminutive of his outhouses, all were so bright that 
it was quite blinding to look at them. A scavenger came 
up the street with a bronze-colored buffalo, harnessed to a 
cart, the body of which was sheet gold. The buffalo supply 
the place of horses among the Aurifodinians ; they have 
horns the color of gold, and they make when fatted very 
oo beef. We went into a jeweller’s establishmeat, where 

saw several neat ornaments cut out of slate; there were 
also several bits of granite, neatly set in steel. These, I was 
told, were of the highest value, the granite being procured 
from the most elevated places onthe Sierra (or ‘ Sky-wall,” 
as it is called in their tongue, it being thought impassable 
and in some way upholding heaven,) and the difficulty of 
obtaining it of certain qualities being very great. I was 
much struck with the piles of dishes and covers of all sorts 
in a crockery store, some of the high priced being bound 
with iron bands, or having little bits of iron set in their rims. 
The Princess would be, she said, a little extravagant for 
once, and so she cheapened and bonght a red glazed earthen 
soup tureen, and two ladles carved out of lignumvite. 
‘She was so tired,’ she said, ‘of their old gold ones!’ 
Seeing a woman beating her child, I asked her what it was 
for. ‘What for?’ she said, ‘ why he’s been getting his 
face all over gold!’ Sure enough, the brat looked very like 
a bright bronze cupid. If I could have had him at home, 
as I remarked to Mideeri, [ would not have taken a hundred 
dollars for the privilege of washing him.’’ 


Tue Literary Wortp.—This excellent weekly, since 
it passed into the hands of its present editors and proprietors, 
Messrs. E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, has been greatly im 
proved in appearance and in the varied interest of its con- 
tents. A periodical like the Literary World has long been 
needed, and now that one has been furnished we hope it 
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| will be abundantly patronised by those who have so often 

complained for the want of it. In a very flattering notice 

of our magazine the editor gives this excellent scrap of advice, 
| ‘* Publishers of magazines should not underrate the intelli- 
gence of the public.’’ This is well said; and similar advice 
might be well bestowed upon every class of people who pro- 
vide intellectual entertainment for the public. Don’? un- 
| DERRATE THE INTELLIGENCE OF YOUR HEARERS, might 
| be pat up over the pulpits of all the churches; the chairs 
of all the lecturers ; the rostrams of all our political orators, 
and the halls of all our legislative bodies ; Don’t underrate 
the intelligence of your subscribers, would be a most be- 
coming inscription for the managerial room of the Art-Union, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


reminding the committee of that popular institution that 
other people have eyes and understandings as well as them- 
selves ; don’t underrate the intelligence of your audiences, 
would be an excellent admonition, too, for all theatrical 
places of amusement; it is the fatal rock upon which the 
majority of those enterprises for enlightening the public 
split, which fail of their object, to underrate the intelligence 
of the public. The subject is so suggestive of thought that 
we regret our near approach to the end of our monthly tether, 
which prevents us from enlarging upon it as we could wish. 
We hope to profit by the caution of our weekly co-laborer 
in furnishing food for the mind of our people............ “. 
CAUTION TO THE PuBLic.—We learn from several of our 
correspondents that a person calling himself James has been 
round representing himself as the agent of this magazine and 
receiving money for subscriptions. We have not employed 
any such agent, and the public are hereby cautioned against 
him. If any of our friends should fail to receive the bound 
copy of the second volume so soon as they expected, they are 
requested to exercise a little patience, as, owing to the great 
demand for them, we have not been able to obtain them from 
the binder in sufficient quantities to send to all this month. 
They will be forwarded as fast as obtained, in regular order, 
according to the position of the names on our list. 





Don Quixorge.—A new interest has been awakened in 
the immortal work of Cervantes in New York during the 
past month, by a series of lectures on Don Quixote by the 
Rev. Henry Giles, at the Mercantile Library, which has 
caused a rummaging of book stores for the best editions of 
that work. The elegant edition published by the Apple- 
tons is not only beautifully illastrated with engravings of a 
high order, but it is more carefully collated, and more fully 
enriched with notes than any other edition of Don Quixote 
which has been published. Mr. Giles is an Irish Unitarian 
clergyman, who once preached to a small congregation in 
England ; and although he has occasionally preached since 
he came to this country, yet he has devoted himself mainly 
to lecturing, and has been very popular; although laboring 
under the disadvantage of a dwarfish person and a humped 
back, he has an exceedingly agreeable address and a very 
pleasing quality of voice, which he manages with skill. He 
is a champion of women, and is rather inclined, like the ma- 
jority of his countrymen, to sentimentalism. His fourth 
lecture on Don Quivote is chiefly a disquisition on the ideal 
of woman and her influence during the chivalrous ages ; he 
said : 

‘The sentiment of love is too frequently made light of ; 
that which is the most potent agency of this our earth, which 
has been the central fire of many of those revolutions is 
mockingly referred to as if it were a subject for trifling. But 
love in woman has a true meaning. Love in man is an en- 


nobling passion; it is as dew upon the flower, as purple 
dawn upon the sky, as the quiet streamlet in the valley, 





as an orchard resplendent with early blossoms ; it is a morn- 


ing prayer, it is an evening hymn; it is as a child asleep and 


dreaming of heaven. It may be asa deluge that spread 
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waste. without dove. olive branch, or 
rainbow ; it may be as a delectable mountain thrown asun- 
der by the inward fite : it be as the home-sickness of 
the exile ; it may be despair; it may be insanity that sings 
long and low its melancholy airs; it may be the insanity 
that lauchs aloud and then expires.’’ 

Speaking of woman’s devotion and religion, he said : 


around a viewless 


mav 


** She washed the feet of the Redeemer with her tears; | 


she wiped them with her hair; she watched by his grave, 
and mourned over his death. The heart of woman inspired 
by religion, delights to show forth her beatitude ; she is pre- 
sented as the ideal in the holiest of the Marys, who is made 
to smile with pity upon our troubled earth—showing the love 
of the purest heart and the light of the loveliest face in the 
person of the maid and mother.’’ 

Amone the new works announced by the Messrs. Harper 
for the spring trade, is the explanation of the Hon. and Rov. 
Zaptist Noel, an eminent preacher of the Church of England, 
of his motives in renouncing the hierarchy, and joining what 


Mr. 


Noel's celebrity as a preacher, and his connection with the 


they callin England the Dissenters, or Independents. 


aristocracy of England, gives to his renunciation of the 
church an unusual degree of interest, and his explana- 
tions have created a great excitement in England; it is said 
that three thousand copies of his book were sold on the first 


day of its publication. In his preface. he says : 


‘* Asin the following work I have frankly attacked the 
union between the Church and State, I feel constrained to 
bear my humble testimony to the piety and worth of many 
who uphold it. I have stated, without reserve, the influ- 
ence of the system upon prelates ; but how many instances 
occur in which men, raised to the most ensnaring honors, 
have successfully resisted their temptations? Of those pre- 
lates with whom I have the honor to be acquainted, some I 
admire for their simplicity, benevolence, and liberality ; and 
others still more for eminent piety. Most wisely in many 
instances, and most conscientiously [I doubt not in all, have 
the present government administered their ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage. 

‘* Still more anxions am I to do justice to my beloved and 
honored brethren, the Evangelical ministers of the establish- 
ment. Having acted with them for many years, I can speak 
of their principles with confidence. Numbers of them, 
whose names [ should rejoice to mention here with honor, 
are as sincere in adhering to the establishment as I wish to 
be in quitting it. Of many of them | am convinced that 
they surpass me in devotedness to Christ. Worthy succes- 
sors of Romaine and John Venn, of Newton, Cecil and 
Thomas Scott, of Robinson and Simeon, I hope that re- 
maining conscientiously in the Establishment, they will have 
the respect and affection of all good men. May they enjoy 
increasing comfort and usefulness to the end of thier minis- 
try? While I condemn a State prelacy, I honor each pious 


relate: while I mourn the relations of godly pastors to the 
Pp goaly |} | 


State, I no less rejoice in their godliness. 


‘* The reason for separation epeees to me clear; but I do | 


not expect others to think as Ido. In claiming my own 
liberty of judgment, I learn to respect theirs. To remain in 
the Establishment with my views would be criminal—with 
theirs itis a duty, 

** If by any of my expressions I have unnecessarily wound- 
ed the feelings of my Christian brother, I ask him to forgive 
me. If [have unconsciously fallen into any exaggeration, I 
deeply deplore it. 

** Throughout the work I have made a clear distinction 
between Evangelical and un-Evangelical clergymen—be- 
tween those who preach the Gospel and those who do not 
preach it. No spurious liberality—no fear of censure—should 
obliterate the distinction; yet many, doubtless, who are 
ranked among the Evangelical! party—who do not support 
their institutions, and who do not usually act with them— 
may be converted and faithfal ministers of Christ. 

** Lastly, I must express my regret that I have not done 
more for the welfare of a friendly, considerate, and willing 
Church, to which I have been for twenty-two years a pas- 
tor, and with whom I hoped to have spent the renrainder of 
my Gays. Sterner duties which the study of the Word of 
God has forced upon my attention have to be fulfilled. But 


I cannot quit them without earnest prayer that my successor | 
may receive much grace to build them up in piety, nor with- | 
out my grateful thanks for their abundant and unvarying | 


kindness.’’ 


Tue Errecrs or Evrorean RevoLvurions ON THE 


Wok -p or Fasuton.—It seems that we can no longer de- | 
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| pend upon France for our fashions, but that we shall be 
thrown upon our own resources in the matter of new styles 
Mr. Williams, the 
accomplished editor of the Tailors’ Magazine, says, in hig 


of dress, both for gentlemen and ladies. 


quarterly report of New York fashions for the Spring of 
1849: 

** As we remarked in our previous number, the French 
revolution has produced a marked revolution in costume, 
and we have almost despaired, for some months past, of ree 
ceiving any thing new from Paris ; for after a close examj 
nation of L’Elegant, Journal de Tailleur, Le Lyon, March. 
ands des Tailleurs, and Le Parisien, we can come to no other 
conclusion, but that each monthly plate, as it is issned, ig 

| but a copy, or at best an altered copy of the same costume 
of the preceding year. 

** The felicity and facility with which costume was origi 
nated and introduced by those leading the world of fashiog 
some few years since, seems to have departed with the mon 
urchy ; and we have now the singular spectacle of a repub- 
lican world of fashion headed by republican leaders, and aq 
costume evidencing all the independence and all the easy 
non chalance of our own revered memories of ’76. 

‘** How long this will last we will not attempt to predict, 
but it must be obvious to all those who have attentively 
studied the subject, that the reign of fashion is essentially ar- 
bitrary, aristocratical, and positively monarchical in its ten- 
dency. Such, at least, are the fancies that have always 
clung to the shrine of the goddess of fashion. But it would 
seem that a complete revolution, both in fancy and fact, is 
about to, or has actually taken place, and with these new 
republican notions of fashion, we are absolved from the ne- 
cessity of consulting the Delphian Oracle, (Parisian style,) 
and each man, with an independence truly enviable, may 
model his costume to suit the independence of his own 
fancy.’’ 

{Ss To THE COUNTRY READERS OF OUR MAGAZINE.— 
It will be seen, y reference to the cover of the Magazine, 
that the Publisher has made most extensive arrangements 
with Harper & Brothers, Dewitt & Davenport, Burgess & 
Stringer, and all the principal Publishers, to supply their 
works at the regular prices. The object of this notice is to 

advise all our country subscribers, who wish to obtain new 
works from this city, to forward the amount to C. W, 
Holden, with the positive assurance that in every case the 
works mentioned will be sent by return mail, enclosed in 
strong wrappers, and carefully directed. Every family is 
frequently desirous of procuring new and popular works 
as issued, and many are unwilling to send money in a let- 
ter toa Publisher unknown to them, from fear of pecu- 
niary loss. This difficulty can now be remedied, as the 
Publisher of Holden’s Magazine, will, in all cases receive 
| money at his own risk, through the mail, in payment for 
any book published, provided the cash is enclosed and mail- 
ed in presence of the Postmaster of the office from which it 
| as sent. By this method any one can easily receive any 
| publication wished. 

Many, in the country, frequently wish to obtain scarce 
and valuable bound books, statuary, autographs, &c. If 
such will forward us their orders, we will in all cases give 

| our personal attention to them as soon as they reach us. 

As the Magazine is farnished at a mere nominal price to 
country subscribers, we hope our friends in all parts of the 
country will favor us with their orders, to enable us to make 
good in that way our very smail profit on the Magazine; 
and we know that many, if not all of them, prefer sending 
their book orders to some well known and responsible Pub- 
lisher, who is punctual in his attention tothem. .4ny boos 

in print, whether advertised on the cover or not, will be fure 
nished at the regular price, when ordered. For the accom 
modation of our subscribers we will at any time receive 
money as subscription to any of the three dollar magazines, 
or any other publications, daily, weekly, or monthly. Any 
orders for such will be promptly attended to. Letters must 


invariably be postpaid. 
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